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All over this great land just bursting into the bloom of spring, 
an army is gathering, and underneath all the courageous cheerful- 
ness with which we greet each other and talk together, our hearts 
are sad, because this army, “the best we breed,” is going out per- 
force when the time comes, on a business of destruction, going out 


to kill and perhaps to be killed. 

But every year in these United States, not only when spring 
comes with its promise but in the sultry days of summer, amid the 
snows of winter and in the falling of the year, another army 
gathers. Its members go with no blare of trumpets, with no cere- 
mony of enlisting, with no heralding of publicity. Yet they will 
form a unit in a larger army, their term of service will end only 
with their lives, and as individuals they are younger and less respon- 
sible than is the army we are now bringing together and weaponing 
for war. 

Do you know the size of this other army? In Philadelphia 
during 1916 its recruits numbered between fifteen and sixteen 
thousand ; in Chicago about eighteen thousand; while in New York 
city alone they were forty-seven thousand—the children who took 
out certificates and left school to go to work. Nearly three-fourths 
of them were only fourteen years old and all were under sixteen. 
A pathetic host they formed stooping to lift upon their young 
shoulders the labor of a nation. 

Most of these children are not “large for their age” as we say 
of your children and mine. Many are undersized and under- 
nourished; all are untrained, unguided, unguarded. Once in in- 
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dustry, they are likely to find themselves misfits; they shift from 
job to job with long periods of demoralizing idleness between— 
and with deplorable loss to themselves and to the community. All 
over the country people are beginning to be shocked by this waste, 
and in many places experiments looking towards checking it are 
being tried out. I want to tell you of one such experiment inaug- 
urated and carried through six years of constructive effort by the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae of Chicago in co-operation with 
other clubs. 

In April, 1911, three clubs, the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, the Chicago Woman’s Club, and the Woman’s City Club, 
gave each $75.00 and employed a trained investigator for three 
months to discover just what opportunities were open to boys and 
girls of fourteen in the down-town district of Chicago. Miss Anne 
S. Davis, who did the work, made her report to the three clubs in 
July and in the following October a vocational bureau was started 
by these three clubs with Miss Davis in charge. This bureau has 
been in successful operation ever since, and now has a staff of six 
regular paid workers besides volunteers and students. It has been 
able gradually to increase its staff and its equipment because it has 
gradually educated the public and has enlisted the help of individ- 
uals, of clubs, and especially of the public schools. The organiza- 
tion which these clubs formed to carry on the work called itself for 
the first five years the Joint Committee for Vocational Supervision. 
This name has recently been changed to Vocational Supervision 
League. Both clubs and individuals are eligible for membership 
in the league which now numbers about 200 individuals and repre- 
sentatives of fifty clubs. Both clubs and individuals pay two 
dollars a year membership fee with as much more as they are 
moved or can be moved to give. A great deal of effort still goes 
into getting money to carry on the work, but when one remembers 
that the budget has risen from $75.00 a month to $1683.00 which 
was paid for the work last month, one can see that the adminis- 
tration of the Vocational Supervision League is contending with a 
very rapidly increasing high cost of living. 

The co-operation of the public schools was early enlisted in the 
work and they began their assistance by giving in 1913 a room for 
the Employment Bureau, gradually increasing their contribution to 
the work until now they have assumed the general direction of the 
bureau, giving the services of four vocational advisers, a stenogra- 
pher and office equipment. 
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The first duty of the bureau was and still is to investigate the 
employments open to fourteen to sixteen-year-old children with a 
view to determining which are safest, most wholesome, and espe- 
cially which offer the best opportunities in the way of training for 
positions of skill and responsibility later in life. About 4,500 such 
cmployments have been investigated thus far and the results of 
this investigation tabulated and placed on file in the office of the | 
bureau where they can be drawn upon for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual children who apply for work. 

Second, the bureau interviews the children who are sent to it 
from the schools. A peculiar employment bureau it is, which does 
not want to give employment to anybody. Its first endeavor is to 
send the child who applies for work back to school. His reason 
for leaving is always asked for. In more than thirty per cent of 
the cases it is found to be dissatisfaction with the school. In such 
cases the vocational adviser suggests a vocational or commercial 
or technical school. When more academic training is clearly needed 
an effort is made to persuade the child to go back to the school from 
which he came. Parents are called in to the office or are visited 
and labored with, and the happy result is that between twenty-five 
and thirty per cent of the children, many of whom have their work- 
ing certificates and consequently may be considered to have burned 
their bridges, are prevailed upon to reconstruct them and to return 
to school. This is the record of which the bureau is proudest—not 
of the fifty or sixty per cent of children for whom “jobs” are 
found. Where home conditions make it absolutely imperative that 
the child should go to work or where it is found impossible to 
shake his determination or that of his parents to force him thus 
early into the field of competitive industry, a position is found for 
the child, the vocational adviser keeping in mind the physical, 
mental and moral characteristics of each individual, and endeavor- 
ing in each case to fit the place to the particular applicant. 

Nor does the bureau feel that its responsibility is ended when 
the child has been placed. It keeps track of him at his work and 
in his home, seeking to smooth out differences between him and his 
employer and thus keep down the shifting and idleness which are 
the particular pitfalls into which in the first two years out of school 
he is so likely to fall. It endeavors also to keep the young workers 
in touch with settlement classes, evening schools, and social cen- 
ters, and in all ways to call attention to the oppostunities for further 
training and development. , 
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The Association of Collegiate Alumnae and other clubs in 
Chicago are proud of this experiment. It has aided and directed 
the first two years of work of about 15,000 children, and in some 
cases, through its timely supervision, by conserving the health and 
morals of the child and providing for his further education, it has 
saved the child to his family, to himself and to the community. 
This face is emphasized by reference to Miss Davis’s recent report 
which shows that over fifty per cent of the children between four- 
teen and sixteen who are without supervision are idle, while refer- 
ence to the records of the Juvenile Court of Chicago shows that 
half the delinquents brought before the court are between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age. 

But the Vocational Supervision League feels that this service 
to 15,000 of the children of Chicago is its feeblest accomplishment. 
The greatest value of this work is its experimental value and the 
suggestions it has yielded as to methods of vocational guidance 
and the course which legislation and school administration should 
take in the future. I can speak of these important by-products 
only briefly. Miss Davis’s report of the first five years of the work 
makes an intensive study of 6,758 children interviewed as to rea- 
sons for leaving school. 


2187 or 32.4% reported economic necessity. 

1507 or 22.3% reported earnings desired, but not necessary. 

2025 or 30 % reported dissatisfaction with school. 

301 or 4.4% reported preferred work to school. 

381 or 5.6% reported graduated from 8th grade. 

231 or 3.4% reported could not afford books. 

126 or 1.9% reported other causes, ill-health, fell behind class, 

moved, etc. 
It will be seen that thirty per cent reported dissatisfaction with 

school. The four and one-half per cent who reported that they pre- 

ferred work to school should perhaps be included under the same 

head. This indicates that the largest percentage of children leave 

because the schools are not giving them what they need, or what 

they think they need. “I didn’t want to go any longer,” “I didn’t 

like the school,” “I didn’t like the teacher,” “I got tired of school,” 

“the school was no good,” “I couldn’t learn,” “I was so big the 

boys laughed at me,” are some of the statements in which this dis- 

satisfaction was voiced, while one small boy with a really inspired 

disregard of the rules of orthography wrote, after he had been at 

work six months, in answer to the question, “What studies helped 

you most in your work?” “They didn’t help me nothink. They 
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only thought me to read and riwite. I wirked in a factry and 
didn’t after read and riwite.” All this shows clearly enough the 
children’s sense that they were getting nothing which they regarded 
as vital, and points with unerring certainty to the necessity of so 
changing the curriculum of our public schools that they will no 
longer merit the reproach, “They didn’t help me nothink.” 

Second, the work of the Bureau has emphasized the advis- 
ability of raising the minimum working age of children. It is 
increasingly hard to find jobs for fourteen-year-old children, and 
yet because the law says they may go to work, they do go to work. 
Permission means compulsion. As long as the child is felt by the 
community to be of age at fourteen, just so long must he go to 
work at that age. The day he is fourteen the mother’s pension 
fund, the United Charities and other agencies stop their aid to the 
family. Even when not economically necessary to put the child 
to work, parents often reply in answer to the question, “Why do 
you take him out of school?” “Why he’s 14.” Of the children 
taking out working papers in Chicago in 1914—68% were only 
14 years old; only 32% were 15. Many were within a few weeks 
ot graduation from the 8th grade, yet parents felt that as soon as 
this minimum age had been reached they had a right to demand the 
help of the child in “supporting the family.” I was in the office 
the other day when a strong, well-dressed mother came in with a 
timid, undersized boy for whom she insisted that a “job” be found. 
She didn’t pretend she needed his wages, but she was as firm as 
Shylock in standing for the statute. After all, the boy was legally 
hers, not ours, and the “job” had to be sought. I wanted to take 
hold of that mother with a good vigorous state-law. Perhaps some 
day we may be able to do it in a like case. 

The third result of the work has been to show the need for 
vocational supervision itself. First, the need of information to 
teachers, parents and children. If parents all over the country could 
know what two years of vocational training would do for their 
children, even the most selfish or the most needy of them would be 
moved to further sacrifice. If teachers could know what lines of 
work offer the most training and could turn the children in the 
direction of these lines, if children themselves could be brought to 
see the advantage of a low initial wage with training over a high 
initial wage in a “blind-alley job,” the whole future of the children 
would be altered. 
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Second, the value of the placement and follow up work seems 
to have been clearly demonstrated. I have no definite statistics to 
show how many children have been more advantageously placed than 
if they had found their own work, nor how many have been aided 
by two years of supervision; indeed it is impossible to marshal 
statistics to prove that something would have happened if something 
else had not; but we can point to many individual instances like 
that of the boy who was asked to sweep out an office where he 
had been placed to do filing. He demurred, and would have left 
if he had not been advised by the bureau to continue at work. The 
employer was consulted with the result that the boy was kept, the 
objectionable menial service being offset by a higher wage. An- 
other example is that of a small boy who came to the bureau be- 
cause he was so “tired all the time” and “often fell asleep at work.” 
It was found that he was holding two positions, working eleven 
hours a day, for $4.50 a week. Work in an engraving establishment 
was found for him—eight hours for $4.50 with training. A little 
girl was kept from going into the office of a man where she was 
the only worker, and placed where she could enjoy the safety of 
numbers. 

A third result has been to show that the need for outside help 
for some of these children still exists. Since the Board of Educa- 
tion has taken over the first experiment of the Vocational Super- 
vision League, the Vocational Bureau, the League has turned its 
attention to other matters. First, it has provided two vocational 
advisers for handicapped children. These include lame children, 
deaf children, and especially tubercular and anaemic children. These 
last are particularly promising because their handicap is only tem- 
porary and with care and attention they may develop into sound 
and useful men and women. Without such attention, however, 
they will almost inevitably be a burden to themselves and a menace 
to the community, if indeed they survive at all. 

A survey of 86 children from the Open-Window schools has 
just been made by these vocational advisers. These were, with 
one exception, children who had found their own “jobs.” It was 
found that narly 60% of them had entered employment where 
there was no hope of training or of advancement. No attention 
whatever had been paid to the question of sanitary or wholesome 
conditions for them. Many of their parents did not know where 
the children were working. A recent report of the work of these 
children gives the following “example of waste.” “A typical 
employment history is that of a boy of 15 who left one of the 
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open-air schools on his fourteenth birthday. He had pulmonary 
tuberculosis. When he left school his condition was improved, but 
he was still far from normal. In one year he had had six positions 
and had been out of work two months. He worked overtime in one 
position, ran a freight elevator in another, operated a punch press 
in another, all in violation of the child labor law. He left one posi- 
tion because he had to carry heavy packages, and another because 
he could not stand the strain of piecework. When boys and girls 
are allowed to leave school to shift for themselves without any 
guidance the effort put forth and the money spent for their physical 
betterment while they were in school is practically wasted.” 

No child should begin at fourteen the long grind of making a 
living, and one of the next steps taken by the State of Illinois should 
be to change the law in such a way as to give to every boy and 
girl in the state two years more of training. Through the work of 
a splendid Child Labor Committee, New York has in twelve years 
of effort succeeded in securing for that state probably the best law 
in the Union, under which every child who goes out to work at 
fourteen is assured an eighth grade education. The Vocational 
Supervision League is now attempting to do for Illinois what this 
Child Labor Committee has done for New York, that is to educate 
the legislature and the community gradually to raise the standard 
for those children of the state who must begin work for wages early 
in life. 

There are certain children for whom the need of protection 
and training after fourteen seems especially imperative. There are 
the handicapped children who must at once add to the family budget, 
but whose physical defects limit them to a narrow range of “blind- 
alley jobs’’; there are especially bright and capable children whom 
one or two years of vocational or business training might lift from 
the ranks of unskilled labor and put in a way to begin a career in 
business or skilled labor or perhaps in a profession; and there are 
the children whose especial privilege as oldest son or daughter is 
to begin earlier than the younger children the stupendous task of 
helping to support the family. A little high school or vocational 
school training in such cases means a better start for these young 
burden-bearers, more rapid advancement and through their efforts 
an opportunity to the younger children to get a chance at like prepa- 
ration . 

Recognizing the needs and the promise of such children, the 
Vocational Supervision League has established its scholarship com- 
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mittee. ‘This committee raises a fund from which it pays into 
families, dependent to some extent on the small earnings of the four- 
teen-year-old child, a sum sufficient to enable the child to attend 
a vocational or other school. This sum varies from carfare to the 
amount which the child would earn if he were at work. Last year 
about thirty-five hundred dollars was given and seventy young 
people were kept in school during a part or all of the year. This 
record was duplicated during the first six months of the present 
school year, with the rest of the year still to be heard from. Almost 
without exception, the children who have been helped by this fund 
have been placed in employment where they are getting further train- 
ing for positions of skill and responsibility, and all are doing well. 
A few of them have asked the privilege of paying back the amount 
of their “scholarships” when they became wage-earners and others 
have said, “When I get to making money, I want to do the same 
thing for some other boy or girl.” 

The Vocational Supervision League is making over unfortu- 
nates who would be a burden to the community into self-reliant and 
self-respecting citizens; through its legislative work it is helping 
to give to all the children of the State further protection and further 
training for usefulness; and-through its scholarship work, by con- 
serving the talents of the especially gifted children, it is adding to 
the resources of the community both now and for the future. Its 
work not only gives to the individual child a start in life but benefits 
the employer and in the end the community by saving the health and 
character of the child. 

It has shown the need for trained vocational advisers and points 
to the occupation of expert adviser as a coming field for College 
women. It emphasizes the value of such courses as the one which 
Miss Jackson and her associates are offering in Boston, and the one 
which the School of Civics and Philanthropy gives in Chicago. 
Many more workers are needed in this field, and few are as yet 
especially trained for it. 

When the Board of Education took over the Bureau in Chi- 
cago and gave it an equipment which enabled it to reach about one- 
fourth of the children who leave school, a member of the League 
remarked that our work for the Bureau was now done and our 
connection with it at an end. The secretary of the League during 
the whole six years of its life, a member of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae, and the person above all others to whom the Bu- 
reau owes its existence and its history, Mrs. Charles F. Harding, 
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flashed back, “Oh no, our work is not done. It can’t be finished 
until every child in Chicago is served by the Bureau.” That became 
the slogan of the League. It began to regard its first accomplish- 
ment not so much in the light of a triumph as a widened opportunity 
for future service, that might be extended to the whole country. 
The National Education Association at its meeting last July pro- 
vided for that extension by electing Mrs. Harding president of its 
Patrons’ Department, and now Mrs. Harding’s slogan for Vocational 
Supervision has become, “no cessation of activity until every child 
in the United States is served by such a bureau.” Paternalism? 
Maternalism rather, but a just and needed maternalism. Every step 
forward in education has been opposed on the ground that it took 
prerogatives from parents. 

We have perhaps some right to be proud of our little achieve- 
ments in the line of vocational guidance in the United States. We 
have more reason to be ashamed of our long negligence towards 
these children upon whom we lay our industrial burdens. Do you 
remember in Victor Hugo’s “Ninety-Three” the story of the war- 
ship on which, through the carelessness of a sailor, a cannon tore 
loose from its moorings during a storm and went careening about 
the deck, smashing into the sides of the vessel and threatening at 
every instant to batter a hole through which the water would rush 
and sink the ship? In the midst of the panic and dismay of the 
men, when even the officer hesitated as to what orders to give, a 
sailor (the same one who by his carelessness had brought the peril 
to the ship) leaped down upon the deck with the monster and at 
instant danger to his own life, by superhuman effort and ingenuity 
succeeding in getting a rope about the cannon and securing it again 
in its place. And the officer called the breathless hero before him, 
and in the presence of his applauding mates pinned upon his breast 
the decoration of the legion of honor for his bravery. “Now,” he 
commanded, “take this man out and shoot him for his carelessness.” 

I have often thought of this story in connection with the work 
of caring for the army of fourteen to sixteen-year-old wage-earners. 
Perhaps we deserve some little decoration for what we are trying 
to do. But I am not at all sure that on the other hand we shall not 
yet be subjected to a just punishment for our long negligence. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 






CoMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIPS 
Margaret E. Maltby, Chairman 


In the letter recommending a certain applicant an officer of a 
western branch of our Association wrote that she thought it about 
time a California woman received a fellowship, since they had been 
awarded to eastern college graduates for some years. I was dis- 
posed to reply: “The Committee is not influenced by geographical 
distribution of the applicants. We weigh the relative merits of 
the several applicants, as far as we can learn them from those 
acquainted with their work and ability, and we make awards to 
those who seem best to fulfill the conditions announced for the 
several fellowships, and who give most promise of distinction and 
scholarly contribution in the line chosen. Send us better applicants 
than the Eastern colleges and see who wins.” This year California 
has “delivered the goods,” in business parlance, since your Commit- 
tee has awarded two fellowships to University of California women, 
and the third to a Western woman. 

The A. C. A. Fellowship was awarded to Miss Phyllis Acker- 
man, who received the L. B. degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1914 with honors in philosophy and election to the 
Phi Beta Kappa in her senior year. She won the A. M. in 1915, 
and is a candidate for the Ph. D. degree this spring. She has 
been two years reader and two years assistant in the Department 
of Philosophy of the University. In the opinion of those com- 
petent to judge she is a student of unusual maturity and breadth of 
mind, of exceptional keenness, originality and lucidity of expression, 
combined with a capacity for work rather rare in so young a 
student. She combines a wide knowledge of the history of philoso- 
phy with the power to think clearly on the most technical philo- 
sophical problems, and to formulate her thoughts in a clear, pleasing 
manner. Her work in aesthetics has led her to make a careful 
study of Chinese and Japanese art and tapestries, and as a result 
she was chosen by the Curator of the Department of Fine Arts of 
the San Francisco Museum to write the descriptive catalogue of 
Mrs. Hearst’s collection of tapestries now loaned to that museum. 

As our Fellow, Miss Ackerman plans to go to Harvard next 
year to continue in the field of philosophy and especially in modern 
logic. According to the advice of those under whose guidance she 
works she will either elaborate into a book her master’s thesis, 
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Plato’s Aesthetics, or write the five or six essays on Hegel’s Phe- 
nomenology, which she has had to omit from her doctor’s thesis. 
It will undoubtedly be a year of ripening and broadening of the 
young philosopher, while she makes a promising contribution in her 
field. We trust that her unusual promise of distinction in phil- 
osophy ultimately will be fully realized, and that she will carry on 
in the next generation the reputation for scholarly work which 
some of the philosophers of the Association have won, whereby they 
have caused scholarship among women to be respected more effec- 
tively than by any other means. 

The Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship—the teacher’s 
fellowship—was awarded to Miss Elizabeth Herrmann, who is in 
charge of the German department in Mills College, California. She 
received the A. B. degree from the University of California in 
1902 and the A.M. in 1910. She studied at the Universities of 
Berlin and Munich the year 1912-13, and has carried on some 
graduate work at the University of California while teaching at 
Mills College. She now wishes to devote herself entirely to the 
work for the doctor’s degree, which she has had to postpone because 
of financial demands upon her. Unfortunately Mills College does not 
grant sabbatical leave with salaries. Because of Miss Herrmann’s 
well established reputation as an inspiring and influential teacher, 
and her service to the education of women in California by rais- 
ing the standards at Mills College during the several years she 
has served as chairman of its Committee on Curriculum, and 
because she combines very able scholarship, sterling character and 
the initiative and administrative ability required in a successful 
teacher, your Committee believes that she is in every way worthy 
to hold the followship established by the Anna C. Brackett Associa- 
tion in memory of that remarkable teacher whom they thus honor. 
By awarding this fellowship to a college teacher again, as we did 
two years ago, when it enabled Miss Dorothy Hahn of the Chem- 
istry department of Mount Holyoke to win her doctor’s degree at 
Yale, and to start on a new productive field of research which she 
is continuing at present, we believe that we are most directly aiding 
in establishing high standards of teaching for the rising generation 
of teachers. 

Boston Alumnae Fellowship. This year the Boston Branch, 
aided by the Radcliffe Alumnae Association, the Boston Alumnae 
Clubs of Smith College, Bryn Mawr College, Vassar College, 
Wellesley College, Boston University and Mount Holyoke College 
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offered a graduate fellowship of $500.00 “for the purpose of stimu- 
lating scholarship among women,” and very generously asked your 
Committee to make the award. In the terms of the conditions they 
imposed, the graduate student must have “proved her ability and 
initiative,” and the investigation she has made, if small in amount, 
must be of “exceptionally high quality and promise.” 

The Committee decided to award the fellowship to Miss 
Charlotte Elliott, who is now at the University of Wisconsin 
working for her doctor’s degree, and carrying on a research in the 
field of plant pathology on the bacterial disease of sudan grass. 
She specialized in zoology at Leland Stanford, Jr., where she re- 
ceived her A. B. degree in 1907. She taught biology for the next 
five years and studied botany at a summer session at the University 
of Chicago, and specialized in plant physiology at Leland Stanford, 
Jr., in the year 1912-13, receiving her A. M. and election to Sigma 
Xi and an appointment as assistant in the Department of Botany 
at the University. This post she was unable to fill, as she was 
called home. She served two years as instructor in the South 
Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, when 
she resigned to continue her graduate studies, first as research 
assistant in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden last summer, and this 
year at the University of Wisconsin, where she has courses in 
plant pathology, methods in bacterial diseases, experimental breed- 
ing, and chemistry, and is carrying on research. She plans to 
devote herself to research either in connection with teaching or 
in the Government employ. She has laid a broad and admirable 
foundation for this work, and has already shown unusual ability 
to carry forward successfully independent and economically im- 
portant investigations in plant pathology. Her devotion and in- 
terest in her field and skill and patience in experimentation and 
grasp of subjects immediately supporting her specialized research, 
and her personality, all indicate a scientist of fine promise. 

Applicants. ‘This year there were twenty-two applicants for 
these fellowships, of whom six now have the Ph. D. degree, or will 
receive it this spring in all probability (two received the degree a 
few years ago). ‘The choice was not entirely easy, as it has been 
sometimes, for there was a number of applicants to whom we would 
gladly have given fellowships. The distribution of major subjects is 
interesting. There were nine specializing in English; and two eaeh 
in chemistry, German, psychology and Romance languages; one 
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each in botany, classics, history of art, mathematics and philosophy. 
In making the award your Committee took into consideration the 
existing conditions abroad and the improbability that a fellow would 
be able to carry out satisfactorily investigations along purely aca- 
demic lines in European institutions. The fellows appointed in 
1914 who planned work in Europe have not yet been able to use 
the fellowships, so it seemed wiser to appoint fellows whose plans 
could be carried out at once. The awards might not have been 
different, however, had this factor not entered. 

Social Service Fellowship. Your committee is pleased to 
announce that again an outside organization has asked us 
to award a fellowship. This time it is a Social Service 
Fellowship of $500.00, offered by the Gamma Phi Beta 
Soroity for the academic year 1917-18 to a college graduate 
who has done at least one year of graduate work, including some 
work in social science, and who is preparing for the profession of 
social service. The applications must be made by letter to the 
chairman of the Committee before April 1st. Details as to the 
fellowship can be learned from the announcement in the February 
A. C. A. Journat or from Mrs. Martin, our Executive Secretary. 
The Committee is very glad to make its experience in awarding 
fellowships available to any organization aiding women’s education. 
It will be best, however, to have these special fellowships awarded 
at the same time as ours, in general, since the labor and expense 
involved in giving them publicity would be lessened, and probably 
a better class of applicants would be available before the usual 
spring university awards. 

Reports on Last Year's Fellows. The Alice Freeman 
Palmer Memorial Fellowship on the old basis of the $500.00 
stipend had to be given up last year by Dr. Olive C. Hazlett 
when she accepted the post of Associate in Mathematics 
at Bryn Mawr College and there was no other applicant then 
available who met all the requirements. In consequence Miss 
Hilda Hempl was our only Fellow. As Fellow of the Scandinavian- 
American Foundation she had been doing research the year before 
in the State’s Serum Institute at Copenhagen. She was therefore 
in a position to make her second year of research count for even 
more. I shall quote her interesting report: 

“I began my year’s studies in London in the last week of Sep- 
tember. I found that it would not be advisable for me to work in 
the London School of Tropical Medicine as research is at present 
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entirely a side issue there. Dr. Cushney gave me introductions at 
the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine and I realized that an 
opportunity to work in an institution with such high standards was 
the best thing I could ask for. But all the research work there at 
present is war work, and I see now that it was very foolish of me 
to expect anything else at this time. Miss Muriel Robertson very 
kindly took me into her laboratory. She is an excellent protozool- 
ogist but since the war she has been working on ana€robic 
wound infections. The problem of wound infections is an enor- 
mous one. The soil of northern France has been so highly culti- 
vated that it is full of ordinary saprophytic bacteria. Of these a 
large number of species seem capable of growth in the human 
body if they are introduced into a lacerated wound. One group of 
these organisms is capable of forming a large amount of gas in the 
tissues, producing the condition known as “gas-gangrene.” One 
man may receive a small flesh wound and die in thirty-six hours of 
gas-gangrene; another may harbor the same organism as the first 
for months and not show any serious symptoms at all. The work 
done on this subject before the war was meagre and very unsatis- 
factory, indeed. Ordinary bacteriological technique is entirely in- 
adequate, it being practically impossible to obtain pure cultures by 
the old methods. Miss Robertson and I applied a system of single 
bacillus isolation (that of Barber) and found that we could isolate 
strains of anaérobia with comparative ease. While Miss Robert- 
son was occupied with some work on tetanus I isolated a number 
of species with which we were unfamiliar and I have described 
two of them and shall work on the others in Paris. Following 
Miss Robertson’s advice I decided to take a large number of cult- 
ures to America with me and work on the subject for a doctor’s 
problem. 

“T left London the third of this month (February), to get what 
training I can in protozoology this year. The two Doctors Sergent 
have just returned from Salonika and I am to work with them in 
Pasteur Institute here (Algiers). I shall start with Kala-azar and 
study whatever other protozoan diseases they can give me material 
for. The opportunities seem very good. 

“On the first of May I shall return to Paris and work for a 
month or more on the anaérobes again. I shall study with Doc- 
tors Weinberg and Seguin, who are the best French workers in 
this field. I am very glad to have had this opportunity of working 
in Europe and feel that my time has been well spent in spite of the 
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fact that I could not find just what I wanted. Europe is, more- 
over, tremendously interesting at present.” 

Appeal. Our Association has prided itself upon being in the 
van in furthering the interests of higher education among women. In 
the first years of its existence it assisted the young college graduate 
to take graduate work, and now by its Alice Freeman Palmer 
Memorial Fellowship of $1,000 it gives the holder of the doctor of 
philosophy degree an opportunity to gain a breadth of view and to 
test her powers in a way precluded by the necessarily prescribed 
training in the technique of a subject required by the universities for 
this degree. The chairman of your Committee believes that this is 
the direction in which our Association can now best contribute to 
productive scholarship among women. She has watched with the 
greatest interest the steady improvement in the training of the 
applicants for our fellowships and believes that we should make 
the greatest effort to award every year a $1,000 fellowship to a 
doctor of unusual promise, thus giving her at least one year to 
deepen and broaden her experience in her chosen line—her Wander- 
jahr—which is taken for granted in the making of a scholar of dis- 
tinction. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Elizabeth H. Howe, Chairman 


During the past year our committee has been enlarged and its 
work subdivided. Miss Valentine Chandor, of New York, has taken 
charge of all that relates to secondary schools, and to her will be 
referred all requests for information concerning them. Dr. Marion 
Parris Smith of Bryn Mawr will be prepared to give information 
as to opportunities for graduate work. Mrs. Sidwell of Washing- 
ton will be chairman of the sub-committee to place teachers. This 
is the latest development of our work, an application for such a posi- 
tion and one for a teacher arriving almost simultaneously. Two 
other valuable additions to the Committee have been made, Mrs. 
Swiggett, who is the executive secretary of the Women’s Auxiliary 
Committee of the United States of the Second Pan-American Sci- 
entific Congress, and Dr. Ada Comstock, dean of Smith College. 

In an effort to enlist the interest of our members as generally 
as possible, a reprint of our last report was mailed to each branch 
president, asking the co-operation of that branch in putting its sug- 
gestions into effect. Ten replies have been received, including 
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responses from El] Paso and Manila. The Cleveland Branch has 
held a meeting at which Dr. Frances Boyd of the Western Re- 
serve College for Women spoke on “The American College as a 
possible factor in the Education of South American Women.” The 
Washington Branch held a meeting at which the foreign student 
was discussed from three points of view. Miss Darwin spoke of 
Porto Rico, where she taught for four years. Work in the high 
schools there is carried on in English, with a curriculum which 
compares favorably with those in our own schools. The great 
need is a sufficient number of trained English speaking teachers. 
The best graduates of these schools can pass successfully into our 
colleges, but few of them, as yet, have done so. There is great 
need of training in domestic science. 

Mrs. Hale, wife of the commercial attaché at Buenos Aires, 
spoke of the women of Argentina. They have much to give us in 
the way of artistic and musical appreciation and a sense of good 
style, as well as a fine example of devotion to home and children. 
One of the great needs in Argentina is training in domestic science 
and preparation to meet new economic conditions. 

Miss Eloise Brainard of the Pan-American Union, spoke of 
the difference in educational standards, which makes it difficult to 
connect South American schools with our colleges, so that some 
training in one of our preparatory schools is usually desirable. 
Five of our colleges—Smith, Holyoke, Wheaton, Oxford and 
Hunter College now offer scholarships to Latin-American women. 

The first vice-president of the Chicago Branch, during the 
year made a careful study and report on the opportunities for 
foreign students at colleges and universities in the United States, 
and on secondary schools in Central and South America and the 
West Indies, with special reference to their scholastic scope and 
standards. The branch has had as its guests at one or more meet- 
ings Chinese, Scotch, Swedish, Japanese, Polish, Canadian, Rus- 
sian, Danish and Greek students. These women were studying at 
the University of Chicago and Northwestern University, Rush 
Medical College and the Chicago Kindergarten College. One for- 
eign student has joined the Association of Collegiate Alumnae— 
Miss Chi Che Wang, a Chinese student. She is a graduate of 
Wellesley, has taken a master’s degree at the University of Chicago 
and is now working there for her doctor’s degree. She expects 
to return to China to teach. Miss Wang was made a member of the 
branch without the payment of dues—a fitting courtesy. 
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The Ann Arbor Branch has appointed a committee on foreign 
students, there being quite a number of such students in the Uni- 
versity. At New York and Boston these activities have been 
under the charge of two members of our committee, Miss Maltby 
and Miss Child, respectively, and have taken the form of social 
attention and hospitality. New Haven reports a willing spirit, 
but no women foreign students upon whom to expend it. The 
number of such students in this country is rather small. A partial 
investigation just made of several colleges shows no Latin-Ameri- 
can students at Wellesley, Brown or Goucher, while at Mt. Holyoke 
there is one from Mexico; at Columbia one from Chile; at Smith 
one scholarship student from Ecuador, and at Vassar there are four, 
one from Cuba, one from Porto Rico, one from Mexico, and one 
from Bermuda. We shall try to take a census of them next year, 
with a view to the by-products of such an inquiry, quite as much 
as to the direct point involved. It is interesting in this connection to 
note that Argentina at one time maintained fifty scholarships for 
foreign study. They have been discontinued. More recently the 
government of Porto Rico appropriated money for a number of 
such scholarships and they, too, have been given up. These may be 
considered discouraging facts, but it is as fair to interpret them as 
proof of the desire for such opportunities, with a lack of the ma- 
chinery for making them effective. 

The other immediate opportunities which are before us are 
the establishment of graduate scholarships for Latin-American 
women students, and the issuing of a pamphlet for circulation in 
Latin-America which shall outline the educational opportunities 
open here to girls and women and the desire of this Association to 
be of service to women students who may wish to come to this 
this country. In both of these ventures the invaluable co-opera- 
tion of the American Association for International Conciliation is 
offered us, through Dr. Goldsmith, Director of the Pan-American 
Division. In his opinion, five hundred dollars would be enough 
for such a scholarship, as free tuition could probably be secured 
here, and the traveling expenses of the beneficiary would in most 
cases be provided for by her government. The wide experience 
and established procedure of that Association holds out to us a 
promise of success in this field which should stimulate us to prompt 
and adequate action. 

We urgently recommend that a scholarship or scholarships 
open to Latin-American women for advanced work in this country 
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be established, and that the printing and circulation of such a 
pamphlet as we have outlined, be authorized. 


CoM MITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
Elsie Lee Turner, Chairman 


Members present may remember that, at the Biennal Con- 
ference in San Francisco, August, 1915, this Committee presented 
a report which embodied a hope rather than a history, this hope 
being worded in the form of a resolution, as follows: 

“RESOLVED, that each branch of the Association be asked to 
co-operate with its sectional committee-member of the committee 
on educational legislation in studying and, as far as possible, in- 
fluencing, the educational legislation of the state to which the 
branch belongs.” 

Have the branches done this? Is there any need that they 
do this? 

In the following report I shall endeavor to answer these two 
questions by summarizing the reports sent in by the sectional chair- 
men of the North Atlantic, South Atlantic, North Rocky Mountain, 
North Pacific and South Pacific sections. And I shall begin by 
asking again the question asked in 1915: Who, if not college women, 
should be interested in the educational legislation, past, present and 
future of each state in these United States? 

We do not mean that we must necessarily stir about to evolve 
and push through new laws. Sometimes new laws are necessary. 
Who should find this out sooner than college women? But it is 
certain that new laws are always being proposed. Somebody must 
investigate them. Who should be more interested in doing this 
investigating than college women—mothers, teachers, social work- 
ers, intelligent members of any community? And we have now 
decided to include among our other educational problems, the 
problem of the education and care of mental defectives—a most 
urgent problem, and one, as all teachers and social workers know, 
closely connected with the problems of the education of the normal 
children. 

This Committee does not aim to be a central source of informa- 
tion on the educational legislation of the nation. It does aim to 
urge upon the A. C. A. members their special responsibility for the 
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educational legislation of their own states. “Later,” in the words 
of our Executive Secretary, Mrs. Martin, “it may be possible to 
formulate policies for different localities, and even, perhaps, for 
the whole nation!” 

Because of this avowed aim, we find that each state should 
have a state chairman, who will present to the branches of that 
state, concrete causes or measures that are coming up, or should 
come up, in the state legislature, and enlist interest and help on 
these special questions. The branches, through their educational 
legislation committees, could then, in a smaller or larger way, con- 
duct a campaign of popular education on these measures. These 
state chairmen would report semi-annually to the sectional chair- 
men, they in turn to the national chairman, and thus a record of 
all A. C. A. educational legislative activities could be kept. 

Has anything been accomplished so far by this Committee? 

1. Mrs. F. L. Ransome, Chairman for the South Atlantic 
Section, reports that the Washington Branch has studied various 
educational questions pertaining to the schools of the District of 
Columbia, and has worked hard and effectively for the Retirement 
Bill for public school teachers of the District of Columbia. 

2. Mrs. F. H. Severance, Chairman for the North Atlantic 
Section, writes that certain branches in that section have lately ap- 
pointed educational legislation committees, that others have none 
at all, that two or three have sent in definite reports, as follows: 

(a.) The New York Branch and State Committee, (which 
includes also several members-at-large) have kept informed about 
the New York State program for military and industrial prepared- 
ness in the way of general defensive training, and have sent copies 
of the pamphlet by Dr. Finley, the Commissioner of Education, on 
Mobilization, and copies of the Independent with articles on Mili- 
tary Training to all the branches of the North Atlantic Section, and 
even as far west as California. They have also been working 
towards making the normal schools of New York State of college 
grade from the teaching side, and are urging again, as they have 
urged for five years, a salary schedule for these schools. 

They call the attention of the New York Branches to the many 
educational bills before the State Legislature, and ask their aid. 

(b.) The Connecticut Branch at New Haven, through its 
committee, is studying the educational bills now before the Con- 
necticut Legislature, and is presenting to New Haven, a public 
course of six lectures on vocational guidance. 
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(c.) The Boston Branch Chairman reports interest in a bill 
for equal pay for men and women teachers. 

3. Dr. Grace R. Hebard, Chairman for North Rocky Moun- 
tain Section, may well be proud of the fact that the two branches 
in Wyoming were instrumental in having passed in the last legis- 
lature, a bill for Medical Inspection in the Public Schools, pro- 
nounced by the President of the National Medical Association 
“the best bill of its kind ever enacted.” These branches, through the 
Chairman, have been engaged in instructing immigrants in prepara- 
tion for naturalization, and have helped in other local educational 
work, as well as in laws for sanitation. 

4. Miss Emma M. Griebel, Chairman for the North Pacific 
Section, reports for two of the five branches in that section: 

The Seattle Branch has been keenly interested in the educa- 
tional legislation before the present legislature. The educational 
legislation committee has obtained copies of the bills pending, has 
studied them, and reported, with recommendations to the branch, 
which agreed with the committee in opposing five and favoring five. 
It also contributed ten cents per capita towards a fund for having 
a woman represent their interests among the legislators. The Port- 
land, Oregon, Branch Committee studied certain bills, reported 
them to the branch, and different members carried out investigations 
in the schools. 

5. Mrs. F. C. Turner, South Pacific Coast Chairman, kept in 
touch with the eight branches in this section, seven of which have 
educational legislation committees. These have been studying edu- 
cational bills now pending, and have sent their recommendations 
regarding the most important of these to members of the legislature, 
to the Chairman of the State Board of Control and to the Governor, 
and the State Commissioner of Secondary Schools and other ex- 
perts on education have addressed the education section of the 
California Branch. 

Miss Mary I. Hinsdale, Chairman of the Northeast Central 
Section, and Mrs. EF. C. Schmidt, Vice-President of that section, as 
well as Mrs. F. L. McVey, Vice-President of the N. W. Central 
Section, and Mrs. M. E. Huntington, Chairman of the N. W. Cen- 
tral Section, have written of their own great personal interest in 
the work of this committee, and of their endeavors to inspire inter- 
est, and to find workers, among their branches. 

Is it too much to hope that during these next two years every 
A. C. A. branch will appoint an educational legislation committee, 
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and every committee will be really interested in the educational 
legislation of its own state? 


CoMMITTEE ON HousING 


Edith Elmer Wood, Chairman 


The Committee on Housing is too young to have a history. 
It was created by the Council last spring, but its organization was 
not undertaken until December, and its membership is, perhaps, 
not yet complete. However, there are ten of us, representing 
many different sections of the country and a very varied set of 
experiences in housing reform. And we have a plan of work if 
we have not as yet, a record of accomplishment. 

We are (1) to formulate after due study and consideration a 
housing policy which we hope will commend itself to the united 
wisdom of the A. C. A., and (2) to explain our housing philosophy 
to the local branches and (3) to aid in the establishment of local 
housing committees to work in co-operation with other local 
agencies along the lines traced. 

The problem of securing wholesome homes for wage earners 
is destined to be an increasingly absorbing one in the United States, 
and women’s organizations will play an increasingly important part 
in its solution. It is of the utmost importance that their efforts 
should be not scattered, but concentrated, and that they should be 
concentrated in the right direction. The A. C. A. ought to be 
peculiarly fitted for determining this “right direction,”—a sort of 
surveyor’s “job” of taking sociological sights and laying out a road. 

The housing question is a vital one. About thirty millions of 
our people are living under sub-normal housing conditions tending 
to produce degenerative changes. As Luther Burbank says: “All 
animal life is sensitive to environment, but of all living things the 
child is the most sensitive.” If we let children grow up in damp 
basements, in dark bed-rooms, in tumbledown shacks and indecently 
crowded tenements, we need not be surprised that hospitals and 
prisons and institutions for the feeble-minded are filled to over- 
flowing. 

I cannot do better in closing than to quote the words of one of 
the members of our committee, Mrs. Margaret Noble Lee of 
Chicago, in a report made a few years ago as chairman of the 
Civic Committee of the Chicago Woman’s Club: “What civic ideal 
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could be more inspiring than that of comfortable, healthful homes 
for all citizens and their children? The so-called City Beautiful 
of parks and ornamental water front and boulevards on the outside, 
if achieved with a rotten core of slums, teeming with suffering and 
misfortune, so far from being beautiful, would not even be moral.” 


CoMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL OPPoRTUNITIES 
Florence Jackson, Chairman 


Your committee has undertaken two definite pieces of work 
for the year 1916-1917. 

First: A study has been made of vocational advising as it is 
being carried out in the colleges admitting women, where they have 
one hundred or more women in attendance. One hundred and 
fifty-three questionnaires have been sent out, through fifty-seven 
branches of the A. C. A., a group of questionnaires having been 
sent to the Chairmen of the Vocational Committees of the nearest 
branches for re-distribution to the colleges. Eighty-two question- 
naires have been returned. A report of the findings made by two 
volunteer members of the Boston branch is appended to this 
report. 

Seconp: A preliminary revision of “Vocational Training,” by 
Elizabeth Kemper Adams, A. C. A. Bulletin No. 1, 1913, is being 
made. The old material has been sent to every school represented, 
asking for corrections. Nearly all have been returned. A list of 
new schools or old schools not incorporated in the old volume has 
yet to be included. This work will be carried on during the re- 
mainder of the year, and the material should be ready for publica- 
tion early in 1918. The original material is deposited in the Union 
library and can be seen by anyone inquiring for it. 

Letters asking for suggestions have been received from some 
of the branches and have been answered by the Chairman. In the 
opinion of the Chairman there should be much closer co-operation 
between the members of the committee, and much more definite 
organization for supplying the branch committees with suggestions 
and advice. There should also be some method whereby the chair- 
man of one branch committee could be put quickly and definitely in 
touch with the chairman of another branch committee which may 
have done similar work successfully. 
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Findings from the Questionnaire on Vocational Guidance 

At the request of Miss Florence Jackson, chairman of the 
general committee of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae on 
Vocational Opportunities, a questionnaire prepared by her on the 
subject of vocational guidance in colleges for women was sent 
early in the year by various cooperating branch members in all 
parts of the country to colleges in their vicinities which numbered 
among their students more than one hundred women. One or two 
exceptions were made to this numerical rule—notably the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

The main object of this study was to have authentic informa- 
tion available for inquiries. Many of the colleges during the last 
two summers have been troubled by questionnaires sent to them 
by individual students who were perhaps taking summer courses 
in vocational guidance. It was felt that having the results of this 
study available at some central place ought to free the colleges 
from the annoyance which they must have felt at receiving many 
requests of this type. 

One hundred and fifty-three questionnaires were sent out, 
and to these eighty-two replies were received. 

The outstanding feature of the results was the apparent lack 
of any standard system in vocational guidance—even uniform terms 
were lacking. Only a few of the questionnaires came back filled 
out; in almost every case the information was furnished in an 
appended note. Sometimes the scanty information given in the 
questionnaire was contradicted in the accompanying note, as in 
the case of a Western College that denied having any vocational 
adviser, and in the note said that a trained adviser visited the col- 
lege annually, and gave two days’ time to lectures and personal 
conferences. 

In tabulating the returns it was found that the colleges fell 
into three groups; those having definitely organized vocational guid- 
ance ; those having unorganized work along similar lines; and those 
reporting no guidance at all, or that they were vocational colleges, 
like Simmons College, or Teachers College, where the students 
had virtually chosen their respective fields before entering. 

Thirty-one colleges reported organized work. Twelve of these 
had regularly appointed vocational advisers; in seven, the Dean did 
definite work; in four, a committee had it in charge, either from 
an outside organization as an A. C. A. branch, or a student com- 
mittee, which, in one college, in cooperation with the Dean, ar- 
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ranged monthly talks by “broad, strong, successful women” on 
their life work, and which also arranged conferences. ‘Two col- 
leges maintained required courses in vocational opportunities. 

An equal number—thirty-one—reported unorganized activity. 
Personal interviews with individual students were given by deans 
or presidents in sixteen cases; in six cases, similar interviews were 
given by department heads; nine reported occasional lectures, talks 
and conferences on vocations open to women. 

Of the twenty colleges reporting no guidance in any form or 
degree, thirteen were colleges offering a general academic course, 
and seven were the so-called vocational colleges, offering training 
for library-work, scretarial, teaching, domestic science or similar, 
positions. 

The second most impressive fact brought out by the returns 
is that so small a number of colleges report no attempt at vocational 
guidance—actually only thirteen out of eighty-two—in view of the 
fact that all development in this field has come since 1910, when 
the first vocational conference ever held took place at Smith College. 
Smith had previously, in 1908, made some attempt at vocational 
guidance, under the auspices of the Faculty Committee on Recom- 
mendations. 

The fullest information was naturally elicited from the colleges 
that maintain special vocational advisers. ‘These are called, vari- 
ously, appointment secretary, vocational secretary, vocational ad- 
viser, lecturer. In most cases the advisers have no relation to the 
appointment bureau other than an informal consulting one. In all 
cases except at Elmira the adviser is a woman. When no placement 
work is done the time given varies from one day per year to an 
office hour five days per week “plus.” Approximately one-half 
the advisers rank as members of the faculty and in nearly every case 
their salary is paid out of the college funds. One exception is 
Radcliffe where the adviser who has also charge of the appoint- 
ment bureau is paid jointly by the college, by the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation and by the-Radcliffe Union, an association of former students 
of the college. Assistance is rarely given except when the adviser 
also does placement work. 

Two of the advisers also teach, one psychology and one eco- 
nomics. One reports 18 years of teaching as preparation, another 
was three years an assistant in the Harvard Appointment Bureau, 
tions, and still another had been Director of the Vocational survey 
another received her training with the Chicago Bureau of Occupa- 
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of the A. C. A. and assistant at the Y. W. C. A. Employment Bu- 
reau in San Francisco. 

The special vocational advisers are found chiefly in the East 
and the Middle West, and are found with equal frequency in the 
small and the large colleges. The Pacific coast colleges do organ- 
ized work but it is for the most part done by some agency other 
than an especially appointed adviser. 

Further detailed information as far as it was elicited by the 
questionnaire is on file and may be obtained by application to Miss 
Florence Jackson, Appointment Bureau of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Marjrie Hurd, 
Gladys E. H. Hosmer. 


Nappies TABLE ASSOCIATION 
Mary Whiton Calkins 


The representative of the A. C. A. in the Naples Table As- 
sociation regrets very much that the annual Naples Table meeting 
follows (and by only a fortnight), instead of preceding this meet- 
ing of the Collegiate Alumnae. The result is, of course, that she 
has little news to bring you, especially because the war has inter- 
rupted the work of the Marine Laboratory in Naples, so that there 
have perforce been no holders of our Table. But by the time at 
which this report is printed it will perhaps be possible to announce 
the award of the seventh annual Ellen Richards Research prize of 
one thousand dollars, offered “for the best thesis, written by a 
woman, on a scientific subject—a thesis embodying new observa- 
tions and new conclusions based on independent laboratory re- 
search.” 

At the last meeting of the Naples Table Association, held in 
April, 1916, at Bryn Mawr College, it was voted for the first time 
to invite a woman to membership on the Board of Examiners of 
the prize theses. Dr. Florence Sabin, Smith 93, M. D., Johns 
Hopkins, herself the winner of the first prize, has honored us by 
accepting this position on our board. 

The members of the Naples Table Association—representing, 
it will be remembered, this association, eleven colleges for women, 
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and the Women’s Advisory Committee of the Johns Hopkins Med- 
ical School, and including also individual members—are unanimous 
in the conviction that this tragic period of the world war calls for 
determined persistence in our effort to incite and to encourage 
among women the spirit and the habit of advanced scientific in- 
vestigation. 


The Oregon Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
will maintain headquarters at the meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association to be held in Portland for the week of July 7-14. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all A. C. A. members to visit 
these headquarters and to partake of the hospitality offered. 


SUMMER COURSES IN SPANISH 


Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt., announces special 
Spanish courses during the summer months, beginning July 2 
and continuing until August 10 inclusive. These courses have 
been planned for beginners as well as for those who have studied 
the language and there will also be a course in the teaching of 
Spanish in which students will be given an opportunity to con- 
duct personally elementary classes under the instructor in charge. 
A valuable collection of books, maps, photographs, lantern slides 
and current periodicals illustrative of the life, art, geography and 
industries of Latin America and of Spain will be placed at the 
disposal of the students through the courtesy of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and the Hispanic Society of America. Prof. Julian 
Moreno-Lacalle of the Department of Modern Languages of the 
United States Naval Academy will be in charge. 

Mrs. Martha Foote Crow has lately added to her publica- 
tions a life of La Fayette for younger readers. 








REPORTS OF CONFERENCES 
CONFERENCE OF AFFILIATED ALUMNAE ASSOCIATIONS 
Alice Lord Parsons, Chairman 


The Conference of Affiliated Alumnae Associations and Groups 
met at Goucher College, Baltimore, on April 11, 1917, and at Trinity 
College, Washington, on April 12, 1917. Mrs. Alice Lord Parsons, 
President of the Smith Alumnae Association, presided as chairman 
of the conference. Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, Smith, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Wellesley were represented by councillors 
and delegates and there were also alumnae present from Cornell, 
Goucher, Lawrence, Trinity, University of Indiana, University of 
Iowa, and Vassar. Miss Florence Snow, a councillor from the 
Smith Alumnae Association, acted as secretary pro tem. 

Miss Reilly, chairman of the Committee on Uniform Class 
Records, reported for the committee concerning its questionnaire 
and the conference voted that it should be recommended to the 
affiliated associations represented and to the deans of all colleges 
admitting women in the A. C. A. 

The topics for discussion, suggested by the various association 
presidents and printed on the order of business sent in advance to 
the councillors and delegates, were taken up in the following order: 

1. System of Clubs and Branches found most efficient by 
other Alumnae Associations. 

In the discussion upon this topic there were brought out the 
most efficacious methods for arousing interest in the clubs other 
than financial campaigns. Wellesley’s traveling councillor, personal 
letters sent to the Radcliffe clubs by the Dean, the mailing of 
alumnae magazines to all graduates and non-graduates. The ad- 
visability of college clubs working for other than college interests 
connected with the municipal and social life of their towns was 
considered in connection with this topic and taken up again later 
under Topic 6. The consensus of opinion was that college clubs 
could best succeed by working for their colleges, cooperating indi- 
vidually with other organizations already established for civic and 
social interests. 

2. The graduate council, whether it is making good or 
whether it is frequently an organ of obstruction. 

The councils of the various associations, as virtually executive 
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committees of the large associations, were thought by the confer- 
ence in general to be organs of progress, inasmuch as they gave an 
opportunity to many alumnae to secure first hand authoritative in- 
formation about the colleges and disseminate this information to 
the alumnae in the clubs. The bringing of the outside point of view 
to the college was found to be of great value. 

3. Visiting committee of alumnae to the academic depart- 
ments. 

This topic was considered with the previous one, as closely al- 
lied to the work of the graduate council. The policy of the Bryn 
Mawr Academic Committee, similar to a council, was described. 

4. Social training of students. 

The need of direct or indirect training in manners for those 
college students who have not acquired it before reaching college 
was admitted to be great. In this connection, Miss Palmer, the 
Warden of Vassar, outlined for the conference the warden sys- 
tem of Vassar. 

5. University control with especial emphasis on alumnae 
relationships in each branch of the college organiza- 
tion and also to the public. 

The Wellesley plan for investigating university control in vari- 
ous colleges, now in progress, was reported. The advantages of 
informal meetings of alumnae and undergraduates, as illustrated by 
the rallies at Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Goucher and Smith, were 
emphasized. 

6. To what extent, if any, ought Alumnae Associations to 
support or endorse projects or causes other than their 
respective college and alumnae interests? 

The customs of the various associations were given, and the 
discussion led to an exposition of the methods of raising funds for 
college appeals used by Bryn Mawr, Michigan, and Wellesley. The 
conclusions reached in discussing Topic 1, that alumnae organiza- 
tions should support preeminently their colleges, was confirmed. 

7. Policy of regarding Alumnae Trustees as Alumnae 
Delegates on the Board and definitely instructing 
them. 

The close connection of alumnae trustees with graduate coun- 
cils and alumnae associations was brought out but there was no con- 
viction that trustees should be instructed. 

8. Method of standardizing work in spoken English in 

practice in affiliated colleges. 
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A plan for a department of spoken English which should also 
test the quality of spoken English in other departments was outlined, 
and the relative value of elective and required work in this subject 
discussed. The custom of having such courses count for a degree 
varied in the colleges. 

9. Affiliation with the A. C. A.: fee for affiliation. 

A recommendation to the A. C. A. was passed unanimously 
that the affiliation fee be changed from $10 to $5 for each one hun- 
dred members with a maximum of $75, payable biennially. It was 
felt that the reduction of the fee would make it possible for the 
associations and groups at present affiliated to continue affiliation 
without inroads upon their budgets, and also induce many other 


alumnae associations and groups to join the A. C. A. 


The nominating committee, of which Mrs. Kellogg, president of 
the Bryn Mawr Association was appointed chairman, presented the 
name of Miss Mabel Pierce, president of the Wellesley Alumnae 
Association, for chairman of the next conference. The nomina- 
tion was made a unanimous election. 

The following amendment to the rules governing the confer- 
ence was adopted, to solve the problem of alumnae groups from co- 
educational colleges, and to provide for the contingency of the 
elected chairman going out of office as alumnae association presi- 
dent before a next biennial meeting of the conference. 


4. Orricers. The chairman of the Conference shall be a president or a 
duly authorized representative of one of the affiliated alumnae associations 
or alumnae groups. In case the elected chairman is unable to serve at the 
at the conference. She shall be elected at the close of the last session of 
conference she shall have the right to appoint a substitute to act as chairman 
each conference, etc. 


In view of the action of the A. C. A. in regard to national serv- 
ice of the college women of the country, it was voted that in the 
report of the conference made to each affiliated alumnae association 
there be embodied a recommendation to be decided by a referendum 
vote that the affiliated alumnae associations offer their services to 
the A. C. A. in connection with the resolution of that body pre- 
sented to the Secretary of War on April 12, 1917. 

After votes of thanks and appreciation to Goucher College and 
to Trinity College for their courteous hospitality, and a vote of 
thanks to the chairman of the conference, the conference was de- 
clared adjourned. 
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THE CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE PRoFESsoRS 


Sophie C. Hart, Chairman 


The sessions of the Conference of College Professors at the 
biennial were held at Goucher College and Trinity College. The 
topics discussed at length were “The Relation of Production to 
Teaching”; “Ineffective Teaching jn Colleges: Its Causes, Its 
Remedies”; “Shall the Women’s Colleges Attempt Graduate In- 
struction?” The first was introduced by Professor Ida Hyde, who 
gave a most interesting account of her experience in developing her 
laboratory and library facilities at the University of Kansas. She 
emphasized the necessity of selecting from undergraduates those 
qualified for research and seeing that they continue in the work, the 
directly prejudicial effect of overgrown classes, and the advantages 
of organizing journal clubs and seminars. The discussion concerned 
itself with the difficulty of combining research with teaching and ad- 
ministrative work, and considered the feasibility by having a definite 
amount of time left free for research by contract at the time of 
appointment. Dean Mathews suggested a distinction between re- 
search primarily for publication, and research directly contributory 
to teaching, and spoke of the University of Wisconsin’s policy of 
aiding certain pieces of research near completion. Mrs. Marion 
Parris Smith said that while there would be a certain advantage 
in keeping members of a staff who were effective in research in a 
class by themselves, and in not demanding two first-class abilities 
in the same person, few colleges had money enough to free persons 
from teaching for research. She emphasized the fact that research 
under any circumstances demands enormous sacrifices, that it is 
all but impossible to add to the sum of human knowledge without 
losing touch with young students, and that while the good teacher 
is born, she has to be preserved by keeping in touch with young life, 
that one has to be living modern life to interpret it to the younger 
generation. 

The second topic was introduced by Professor Carrie Harper 
of Mount Holyoke. Miss Harper described ineffective teaching as 
that which produces little or no effect on the student at the time or 
later. She suggested that an effort should be made to define good 
teaching, and establish recognized tests of it. As a result of in- 
formal discussions with Mount Holyoke students she had found that 
their main requirements are clearness, definiteness, organization, 
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enthusiasm, personality. She held that in testing teaching the 
student judgment was the court of last resort. To secure this she 
recommended that experiment be tried of gathering systematically 
reports from students in each course that they take. These reports 
should be anonymous, and given at the end of the course, or at the 
end of the senior year, and they may be followed by reports from 
alumnae of three or five years’ standing. Miss Harper further 
suggested that appointments as assistants and substitutes be made 
carefully on the score of probable teaching ability—not necessarily 
considering safety first—and that teaching ability be definitely 
recognized in promotions. She raised the question whether a separ- 
ate college officer might not have charge of appointments and pro- 
motions. In the discussion some doubt was expressed as to the 
possibility of placing correct interpretation upon such students’ re- 
ports, although many persons present thought the experiment might 
yield helpful results. Certain other aspects of the problem of im- 
proving the quality of college teaching were touched on, as how 
best to secure the co-operation of the students in the work of the 
class-room, how to aid intelligently the younger members of the 
staff in their teaching, and what form of department organization is 
most likely to make them feel from the first their organic connection 
with the institution. Suggestion was made of an exchange of in- 
structors between colleges, as a means of finding out who the good 
teachers are and stimulating the competition for them, as well as 
bringing the institutions into closer touch in other ways. 

The third topic was introduced by Dean Alice V. Waite of 
Wellesley who gave a brief account of the status of graduate instruc- 
tion at Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. In the dis- 
cussion the consensus of opinion was that with the exception of a 
college which like Bryn Mawr had been organized from the first 
with a graduate department, the place for advanced graduate work 
was the university, although it was recognized that a scholar of 
real eminence should direct graduate students wherever he or she 
happened to be. It was agreed that while no student should be 
encouraged to stay on at her own college after graduation, out of 
sheer inertia, she might in some cases get on her feet better by doing 
a year’s study first under the closer supervision given at a small 
institution ; that it was desirable to have some graduate work going 
on at a college for the sake of widening the outlook of the under- 
graduates, and that it was a necessity for the development of the 
young assistants. The conclusion was that the whole problem de- 
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pended on the interest taken in graduate study by the members of 
the faculty, their ability to direct it, and the adequacy of the college 
equipment. 

There was some informal discussion of the best methods of 
co-operation between the administrative and the teaching staff, 
dwelling chiefly upon the advantages of conference between faculty 
advisers and the dean’s office, the scope of departmental advising, 
the danger of putting too much authority into the hands of adminis- 
trative officers. In speaking of the best form of service the A. C. A. 
can render to the colleges and universities at the present time the 
question was raised whether scholarly women are receiving a proper 
proportion of positions of influence in educational institutions and 
the general position was taken that the A. C. A. should support 
justice for women in opportunities for study and for teaching. The 
conference endorsed the appointment of the committee of investiga- 
tion with Mrs. Barus as its chairman, already made by the executive 
committee. 7 e 

Before adjourning it was voted to request the executive com- 
mittee of the Association in arranging the programme of the bien- 
nial sessions to adapt the dates of the conferences of college officers 
so far as possible to the dates of the college vacations. Professor 
Hart’s resignation from the chairmanship was accepted and Profes- 
sor Anna A. Cutler of Smith College was elected in her place. Miss 
Cutler solicited suggestions of topics suitable for discussion at the 
St. Louis meeting in 1919. One topic has already been suggested 
by the joint conference of college professors, deans and trustees, 
namely the “Life Tenure of Professors.” It is hoped that many 
others may be sent to the chairman to aid in planning the next 
conference. 


THE CONFERENCE OF DEANS 


Bertha M. Boody, Chairman 


Sixth conference of deans held at Goucher College on April 
llth and at Trinity College on April 12, 1917. Dean Boody of 
Radcliffe College presided as Chairman. 

Thirty-seven deans registered at the two sessions of the Con- 
ference and the topics on the program called forth a lively and in- 
teresting discussion. At the same time, a remarkable unanimity was 
noticeable with regard to the main questions at issue. 
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Possibly the keenest interest centered in the topics dealing with 
the social standards and conduct of students, both in coeducational 
institutions and in the separate colleges for women. In view of the 
changing social standards in American society and the diversity of 
local customs, it seemed desirable to the deans present that some 
effort be made to come to a gcieral agreement on fundamentals 
and to attempt the formulation of a standard which should meet 
the outstanding problems of the dean’s office and serve to secure 
some measure of uniformity in social regulation. As a result of 
the discussion, a committee was appointed with Dean Fitch as 
chairman to consider the formulation of such a standard. 

In discussing the “Responsibility of the Dean for the Scholar- 
ship of Students,” the following points were brought out: 


The need of teachers who embody high scholarly ideals. 

The responsibility of deans in adjusting the relationship between 
student and teacher. 

Wise guidance in choice of electives. 

Special attention to the needs of the self-supporting students. 

Serious effort to secure regular attendance at classes and the avoidance 
of dissipation of time and energy. 


The value of co-operation of student and faculty advisers and of teach- 


ers of Freshmen subjects in training new students in good methods 
of study. 


The problem of assimilating Freshmen and of devising ade- 
quate methods of advising underclassmen called forth varying 
testimony as to the efficiency of faculty advisers, senior or junior 
advisers and as to the advisability of special lectures or supervised 
instruction in good methods of study and in the use of the library. 

‘The discussion of the “Management of the College Appoint- 
ments Bureau” indicated a decided advance in efficient methods 
and in systematic co-operation with the intercollegiate bureaus and 
state or municipal agencies that secure employment other than teach- 
ing for the trained woman. 

In connection with the problem of self-help, Dean King de- 
scribed in detail the management of the co-operative house at the 
Woman’s College, Brown University, which is open to students in 
good physical condition who wish to reduce expenses. Girls de- 
siring to undertake additional outside work or to meet their entire 
expenses are not admitted. The advantages of the plan were as 
follows: 

1. The campus life. 

2. Steady “job” on the spot. 
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Reduction of the usual residence fee by $100. 

The atmosphere of home life. 

Provision of a suitable place to receive guests. 

Privilege of paying by the month instead of by the semester. 


Aw > 


CONFERENCE OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Lucy Madeira, Chairman 


The Conference of School Principals held three meetings. 
Thirty-two head mistresses were present. At the first Mr. Abraham 
Flexner’s pamphlet “A Modern School” was discussed fully. At 
the second conference a stimulating paper on “The Comparative 
Value of the General Course and the College Preparatory Course” 
was read by Miss Ruutz-Rees of Rosemary Hall. This was after- 
wards discussed. At the third meeting in the absence of Miss Eliza- 
beth Johnson of the Baldwin School who was to have read a paper, 
Miss Emelyn Hartridge of the Hartridge School read a paper on 
“The Value of Head Mistress Associations.” ‘The opinion of the 
meetings was that the conference had been stimulating. 


CONFERENCE OF WOMEN TRUSTEES 
President Ellen F. Pendelton, Chairman 


At the conference of Women Trustees held at Goucher Col- 
lege, on April 11th, President Pendelton presided and representa- 
lives were present from Elmira, Goucher, Smith, Wellesley and 
sryn Mawr. 

President Thomas reported that sufficient money had been 
collected to buy land for a Woman’s Dormitory at the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens. About $12,000 will be 
needed to build a very simple dormitory. Nothing can be done until 
after the war. The conference approved the plan for a Woman’s 
hostel at Athens to be under the direction of a woman professor 
of Greek or archaeology. 

The Council referred to this Conference the question whether 
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the teaching positions for women in coeducational and separate col- 
leges are decreasing in financial value and rank. A special com- 
mittee of five has also been appointed to investigate the matter. It 
was the sense of this conference, after informal discussion, that 
academic positions of responsibility and influence do not seem to 
be increasing in the proper ratio to the increase of women students, 
and it is very important that the committee make a careful investi- 
gation. It was further resolved that this conference express its 
desire to cooperate with the committee if requested to do so, and 
that it would be glad to hear reports especially in regard to the ratio 
between women teachers and women students. 

The functions of Boards of Trustees was the next subject for 
informal discussion, in connection with the report on Academic 
Freedom and Academic Tenure of the Association of University 
Professors which had been by action last year referred to this 
meeting. 

There were expressions of opinion in favor of a small Board 
of Trustees meeting frequently, and against the principle of life 
tenure. 

The report of the Association of American Colleges dealing 
with academic freedom was commended to the conference. The 
question of academic freedom and academic tenure was continued 
as unfinished business to the next meeting. 

A list of subjects was proposed for discussion at the Joint 
Conference of Trustees, Deans and Professors. President Woolley 
was unanimously elected Chairman of the Conference of Women 
Trustees. After touching briefly on the effect of the war on 
Women’s Colleges, the conference adjourned. 


Joint CONFERENCE OF TRusTEES, DEANS AND PROFESSORS 


President M. Carey Thomas, Chairman 
The following points are briefly noted in regard to the questions 
discussed at this conference. 


I. University control. Bryn Mawr’s new plan of government 
provides for three faculty representatives who attend the Trustees’ 
meetings, and for an appointment committee which passes on all 
reappointments, promotions and non-reappointments. At Michigan 
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the heads of departments present their claims to the budget com- 
mittee. At Cornell there are three faculty members on the Board 
of Trustees. At Simmons College the Dean attends Trustees’ meet- 
ings. At Wisconsin the Dean of Women always sits with the 
Regents Committee on Women’s affairs. A University Committee 
of five faculty members is elected by the faculty. It presents new 
educational policies to the President and faculty and may be sum- 
moned by the Board of Regents or Board of Visitors. 

II. Are women receiving a proper proportion of appointments 
to academic positions? Evidence on this subject should be sent to 
the special committee of the A. C. A. The conference of women 
trustees suggested that some proportion be maintained between the 
number of women students and women teachers. Women trustees 
should be appointed to the Boards of coeducational colleges. 

I1I. What is the matter with the teaching in our colleges? Dean 
Comstock, Dean Mathews, Dean King, Pres. Sabin, Dean Lord, 
Prof. Cutler, Prof. Harper and Prof. Hart were among those who 


took part in the discussion. The following points were brought out : 
It is increasingly difficult to fill positions on college faculties. 


There is the economic difficulty. For effective teaching we must 
remove the friction that comes from poverty. Small salaries to 
young teachers especially prevent good teaching and good schoiar- 
ship. The young teachers take extra tasks and have no time to 
prepare their work. One speaker believed that we should have 
good teaching as soon as trustees are willing to pay for it. 

There is the pedagogical difficulty. The attitude of scorn for 
“pedagogy” is too prevalent. Too little emphasis is laid on the 
study of the problem of teaching, from a psychological standpoint. 
Relief is needed from the over lecture system which improves the 
lecturer more than the lecturee. 

There is also the difficulty of knowing who are the best teach- 
ers. It is easy to know those who publish and those who do good 
committee work. Too much emphasis is often laid on publication. 
Anyone who publishes without due cause should pay a penalty. 
To find out whether teaching is effective you must consult the 
student. Several of the speakers agreed that in the last analysis the 
students are the best judges, though their opinions must be accepted 
with caution. 

When the good teacher has been found, promotion should be 
made easy instead of being automatically checked as in some small 
colleges. Competition between the colleges and even robbery were 
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advocated. There should be a record of good work, open to other 
colleges, and perhaps a clearing house or placement bureau to sup- 
plant the miscellaneous methods now resorted to by college presi- 
dents in making appointments. 

A policy of exchange teachers among women’s colleges was 
suggested, though one speaker thought migration impossible on ac- 
count of inequalities of salary. 

IV. Professional tenure. A recent writer on “Men Who 
Succeed” says that the first care should be to select the right 
kind of office boy! In teaching, too, beginners should be 
weeded out with firmness and courage. Too many, by 
virtue of tenacity, remain in the profession, and by virtue 
of tenacity and faithfulness are finally promoted. There should 
be a.series of automatic tenures of increasing length with 
opportunities for weeding out at the end of each, and finally, a 
fairly secure tenure. We suffer from too short terms of tenure in 
minor appointments. The way to promotion should also be kept 
open. In business the head of a department cannot keep his posi- 
tion unless his work is up to standard, and every man is held an- 
swerable for results. 

This again brought up the question of how results can be 
measured and it was suggested that the A. C. A. might collect facts 
from college graduates as to which teachers had influenced them 
most. It was also proposed that at the end of each course or when 
a senior, each student might give a statement as to the value of each 
course to her. These statements could be checked up by asking the 
alumnae again after three years, and allowance should be made for 
a margin of error. The students might also be asked for suggestions 
to increase the value of the course. These statements could be made 
as routine without arousing a critical spirit. Students want from 
a course inspiration and the feeling of “getting something out of it.” 

Without answering the final question: “What shall be done 
when a professor deteriorates?” the meeting adjourned at four 
o’clock. 
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The new fiscal year began June 1 and both general members 
and branch treasurers are reminded that the time for the annual 
payment of dues is at hand. In the case of the branches, most of 

which suspend their activities during the sum- 
Save the - mer, the collection of dues is perhaps impossible 
Five Cents until fall. The general members could, how- 

ever, greatly facilitate the work of the Associa- 
tion and conserve its funds if they would send in their dues at 
once without waiting to be personally notified. Unless you 
have paid your dues as a new member since April first they are now 
due and this statement should be regarded as a notification. Each 
personal notification costs the Association approximately five cents. 
Will you not do your share toward saving the five cents toward some 
really useful purpose by sending in your dollar at once without 
waiting for a special notification to the national treasurer, Mrs. 
Katharine Puncheon Pomeroy, 938 Glengyle Place, Chicago, III. 


We recall reading somewhere about a picturesque marriage 
custom in accordance with which the bride was lifted over the 
threshold of the new home lest a stumbling entrance upon the new 

life should bode ill for the future of the venture. 
Lift them over ‘This is the season for the election of new officers 
the Threshold in the branches and the transfer of the work to 
their hands. We should like to make a plea to 
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the retiring officers that they lift their successors safely over the 
threshold by handing on at least complete and accurate records. 
This is particularly necessary in the case of the branch treasurer. 
Duplicates of all reports made to the national treasurer should be 
kept and transferred to the new branch officer, so that if any ques- 
tion arises between her and the national treasurer concerning the 
transactions of the previous year verification is immediately possi- 
ble. In order to make the work of reporting as easy as possible 
blanks have been prepared and can be obtained from the office of 
the executive secretary. Account cards and other supplies for 
branch treasurers and secretaries can also be obtained on request. 
There is no real necessity for sending in reports on bits of wrap- 
ping paper or the inside of used envelopes even in these days of 
economy and the high cost of paper! 


One of the most interesting announcements that has reached 
the editor’s desk recently is the monthly bulletin of the California 
3ranch presenting for the May meeting a war service program in 

charge of the war service committee of the 
War Work for _ branch, Miss Gail Laughlin, chairman. The pro- 
Trained Women gram consisted of an address by Miss Ethel 

Moore, one of our sectional vice-presidents, on 
the work of the State Council of Defense of which she is a member 
along with one other woman and thirty men; a talk on Household 
Conservation of Food by Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan of the University 
of California; a discussion of the need of women in Agricultural 
Pursuits by Miss Katherine Phillips Edson; and an address on the 
Reserve Labor Supply by Miss Laughlin. 

The program brings the comforting assurance that trained 
women are beginning to grapple with the fundamental social and 
economic problems involved in the war and are interpreting the 
term war service to include less obvious activities than the making 
of hospital supplies, necessary as this work is. The day when men 
fought and worked while women waited and wept and repaired the 
wreckage is certainly past if it ever existed. No one knows better 
than the warring governments in Europe that without the work of 
the women of those countries the war could not last a week. It 
might perhaps have been reasonably expected that with the experi- 
ence of Europe before its eyes our Government would have recog- 
nized at once the indispensability of women’s service and would 
have made immediate and generous provision for it in its war 
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organization. Not so, however. Only after long delays and as 
a sort of tardy afterthought was there created the Women’s Ad- 
visory Committee of the Council of National Defense to act as a 
clearing house for women’s service. 

How great a boom this Committee is perhaps only the heads of 
national organizations who have been trying to marshal their forces 
for really effective work can fully appreciate. The Committee has 
made a tentative division of its work into five sections: Registra- 
tion of women; food production and consumption ; storage and dis- 
tribution of foods; work along industrial lines to prevent legislation 
injurious to women and children in industry; training for special 
service and safeguarding the education of children, moral stand- 
ards,-and a normal home life. Organization under the Committee 
will be by states and a state chairman, temporary or permanent, 
has been appointed to take charge of women’s service in each state. 
In order that the Association of Collegiate Alumnae may do its 
share of this work the executive secretary is appointing in each 
state a temporary representative who can be called upon for service 
at any time by the state chairman of the Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Registration of our members had been planned and was about 
to be undertaken when the announcement of the creation of the 
Women’s Committee made it seem wise to suspend all activities of 
this sort and await directions from the Committee. As soon as 
the best form of registration blank and the best methods of taking 
the registration and classifying the results can be decided that work 
will go forward. Meanwhile we earnestly commend to the con- 
sideration of our members the thoughtful study of such funda- 
mental problems as those suggested by the San Francisco program. 
In which of the tentative divisions of the whole field of work in- 
cluded in the plans of the Women’s Advisory Committee can we 
as a body of trained women render most effective service? How 
can we best carry out in our communities the purposes of the Com- 
mittee? These are the really important questions. Let us not 
lose sight of them even though our hands be never so busy with 
bandages while we wait for the stress of actual war to reveal the 
deeper-lying social needs that only the trained mind can meet. 
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This issue of the Journal will be the last until September 
unless as has been suggested we should decide to issue a special 
bulletin proposing practicable programs for national service for 

our branches and for other women’s organiza- 
A Special tions. Whether such a bulletin shall be issued 
Bulletin will depend partly upon our ability to find a 

means of financing it. At the Washington meet- 
ing some voluntary contributions were offered for promoting the 
national service work of the Association. If we are to do any- 
thing really effective we shall have to appeal for more of such con- 
tributions. The cost of printing and distributing to our members 
such a bulletin as has been proposed has been estimated roughly as 
approximately three hundred and fifty dollars. Pledges or cash 
contributions to assist in this and other national service work of 
the Association should be sent to the national treasurer. 
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AMONG THE BRANCHES 


Atlantic City Branch, Atlantic City, N. J—The Atlantic City 
sranch is too young to do any organized national service work as 
yet. In fact, we have not had a meeting except those devoted to 
purely routine work of organization. 

However, every member is doing such work, either on the 
Women’s Defense Committee, or through the Red Cross, or through 
the local suffrage league. ‘Twelve members are enrolled in a first 
aid class; several have registered for emergency service for a local 
hospital base unit ; some are assisting in taking the war census of 
the city; nearly all are in or are supervising Red Cross classes in 
knitting, making bandages, “comfort bags,” etc. 

All these various activities were begun before the organization 
of our A. C. A. Branch. Therefore we are working through other 
organizations. 


Bloomington Branch, Bloomington, Ill.—At a recent meeting 
of this branch it was voted that all members enroll with the Bloom- 
ington Chapter, American Red Cross, for such work as each 
woman feels most competent to do. We are not, therefore, doing 
war work as a separate body, but are cooperating with the Red 
Cross. One of our members is Red Cross Organizer for McLean 
County. Another is a leading worker in the office force of the 
Bloomington Chapter, practically its manager, and another is now 
on her way to France as a Red Cross nurse. Her sister lectures in 
neighboring towns to arouse interest. Our secretary for next year 
is bookkeeper of the Bloomington Chapter. Other members take 
their turns on duty in the office. Many of our members live in 
Normal and are connected with the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity here. We have organized an auxiliary to the Bloomington 
Chapter of the Red Cross, however. Half a dozen others are busily 
engaged in the organization and supervision of work in the work- 
room which we have established, besides working at making all 
sorts of supplies. Some of us are taking first aid courses, some 
gauze courses. Several are speaking at various public meetings. 
We are getting the town of Normal organized besides having ap- 
proximately two hundred of our students busy, and adding more 
all the time. I doubt if any member of our local branch is entirely 
passive. I might add that those of us who have homes of our own 
are making garden and all of us are interesting ourselves in domestic 
economy. 





+ 
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California Branch, San Francisco, Cal.—War time has found 
the California Branch actively at work, finding out what its mem- 
bers can do in this time of national crisis. A War Service Commit- 
tee of five members has been appointed and has sent out a question- 
aire to all of the four hundred and more members, asking in what 
line each would offer her services. Response to the appeal was large, 
and calls for help either in State or National work will find many 
of the California branch women ready to answer. The committee 
having in charge the assembling of information included Miss Gail 
Laughlin, Miss Marion W. Leale, Miss Emma Noonan, Dr. Romilda 
Paroni and Mrs. H. F. Jackson. 

Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan of the household economics depart- 
ment of the University of California and a branch member has 
contributed materially to the plans for food conservation by her 
suggestions for California women regarding proper kinds ot 
food, preparation, economical use of food and kindred subjects 
Through the university (which is to be in continuous session 
throughout this summer as a result of the war) Dr. Morgan is 
to give her constructive work in the line of food conservation. A 
special five weeks’ course in dietetics, nursing, and first aid work 
will be offered by the University of California in the weeks be- 
tween the close of the regular college term and the opening of 
summer school the latter part of June. Certificates will be 
granted those students passing in the work. 


The War Service Committee has made no provision for its 
own vacation, so its work will continue during the three months 
which intervene before our regular branch meetings are resumed. 
The members have planned to provide volunteers to aid in the 
work of registering the men eligible for service under the draft 
law, a number of women having stated their willingness to assist 
thus. The committee has presented to the sub-committees of the 
State Council of Defence a statement of work in which women may 
be called for use, and in the first days of its work the committee 
secured two secretaries, one for Miss Ethel Moore of the State 
Council. 

Of especial importance is the work which is being formulated 
in the interests of healthful recreation for the men in camp at the 
Presidio, and the support of the committee is pledged to every effort 
toward preventing possible recurrence of “wide-open” town condi- 
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tions during the encampment of soldiers here. The committee plans 
to secure (if possible) the use of the main floor of the California 
Building (which remains from the Exposition and adjoins the 
Presidio) for the use of dances, athletic events and similar recrea- 
tional devices. 

The question of food supply and conservation has come before 
the committee to be met, and the members are working earnestly 
to secure suitable persons to take the normal training course in home 
economics with especial attention to food values, which is to be 
given at the “intersessions” course at the State University mentioned 
above and again during the summer school. The plan is to train 
a picked group of women in that subject; then to send them out 
into the far corners of the State to teach other women how to make 
the most of the food supply, how to maintain proper nutritive value 
in foods, and how to put away what cannot be used immediately so 
that there will be little demand this winter for the commercial out- 
put of canned and dried fruits and vegetables. 

California has answered the call to the land by arranging to 
have her high school boys and girls help where possible. The 
branch committee is keeping a watchful eye on all such labor, to see 
that the legislation which has been enacted for the protection and 
care of women and children shall not be violated. “To see that the 
existing necessary laws regarding the labor of women and children 
shall not be let down” is the way the committee members word that 
bit of their work. 


Chicago Branch, Chicago, Ill—The A. C. A. of Chicago has 
begun work along the lines of national service. We have or- 
ganized a patriotic committee of which our first vice-president, 
Mrs. C. P. Latham is the chairman and this committee is prepar- 
ing plans of activity for the branch in various channels. We 
have also become a factor of the League for Women’s Service 
in Illinois, which is composed of the president and one other 
representative from the various Women’s clubs. Our president, 
Mrs. Henry H. Hilton, who has aided greatly in the organization 
of the League is a member of the executive board. The organiza- 
tion is interested in raising funds, in prohibition, in Red Cross 
work and other needs arising from the present situation. One 
of its endeavors will be to establish a “dry” zone around military 
training camps and wherever soldiers are encamped in this 
country. For this purpose fifty or sixty simultaneous meetings 
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have been arranged for Friday, May 25, all over the city. These 
meetings will be by invitation and social in their nature with 
noted speakers at each meeting. Mrs. Hilton, our president, 
is to be hostess at one meeting and she has asked several hundred 
guests. Resolutions will be offered giving the purpose of these 
assemblies, which will be sent to the state and national authori- 
ties. Mrs. Hilton and the president of the Chicago College Club 
are arranging a big mass meeting for all college women at the 
rooms of the Chicago College Club on May 20. This is to be 
in the interest of the Red Cross. Committees will be formed for 
the various kinds of Red Cross work—knitting, making bandages 
and so on. The Club rooms are to be opened as a Red Cross 
shop where women at any time will be afforded an opportunity 
to work a few hours at a time or as convenience allows. The 
Association expects to enter largely into this work during the 
summer. 


Delaware, Ohio, Branch.—The Delaware, Ohio, Branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae was organized in March 
with thirty-five active members. The membership is about 
equally divided between women connected with Ohio Wesleyan 
University and those living in the city. The plans for the next 
vear are as yet uncertain but we hope to assist in the State 
Vocational Bureau recently launched in Ohio and to other- 
wise further movements of interest to college women. 

The branch has not taken up any preparedness work of 
itself, but it is represented on a committee of all Associations 
of Delaware making up a Red Cross unit. 


Denver Branch, Denver, Colo.—Since the last report the 
Denver chapter has enjoyed a real treat. Through the courtesy 
of the local Artists Club our April meeting was artistic, that is 
we listened to an able presentation of the life and work of several 
living American artists, examples of whose work were on exhi- 
bition in the city at the time. 

Our second all-day vocational guidance conference for high 
school girls, held in co-operation with the local Y. W. C. A. was 
a great success. The attendance at lectures was doubled this 
year and the spirit of earnest inquiry everywhere in evidence was 
a real reward. The teachers and principals gave generously of 
their time and thought and what was merely an experiment last 
year seems to have become now an established institution. 
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The branch closes a most successful and interesting year in 
May with its annual meeting and election of officers. But be- 
fore doing so it wishes to thank the editor of the Journal for 
the courtesy it has received in these columns each month. 


The Detroit Branch, Detroit, Mich.—In the order of their im- 
portance these activities of the Detroit branch deserve especial 
mention. The Bureau of Occupations, the Committee on Hy- 
giene and Penology and the Educational Legislative Committee. 
With regard to the Bureau the following figures are presented: 
June 1, 1916 to Feb. 1, 1917—registration fees $217.00; commis- 
sion, $127.00; number of registrants, 325; number withdrawn, 
45. Positions filled, 67 permanent, ten temporary. From Feb- 
ruary 1 to April 20, 1917, registration fees, $118.00; commission 
fees, $183.96; positions filled, 50. 

The increasing business has made an assistant to Miss Mal- 
comsen necessary. A campaign for active, associate, contribut- 
ing and supporting memberships has been entered upon as a 
means of securing more steady support. 

With regard to the work of the Penology Committee its 
efforts have been in behalf of a State Training School for 
Women. This matter has been agitated for 24 years. Dr. Mary 
Thomson Stevens has been from the first the leader in the strug- 
gle. It is largely to her efforts that the bill was passed this 
spring. 

The bill went through with several changes, including the pro- 
vision for only two women on the five-member board of control of 
the training school, instead of the three desired by the club women. 
The appropriation was reduced from $200,000 to $100,000. Some 
disputes arose over the question of appointing a woman for a 
superintendent, but while no stipulation as to sex was made in the 
bill, it is expected that Michigan will follow the lead of other states 
and appoint a woman. 

The educational legislative committee has given active sup- 
port to a measure which had for its purpose permitting Detroit 
to put Junior College work in its schools with the ultimate object of 
having a Detroit university. 

Eastern New York Branch, Albany, N. Y.—The Eastern 
New York Branch closed an interesting year with a luncheon at 
the Country Club. Following the custom of previous years the 
membership was divided by colleges into groups who acted as 
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hostesses for the different meetings. When the representation 
is small several colleges are grouped together. The hostesses 
have entire charge of the meetings, providing both for the pro- 
gram and the social hour. 

The Smith members had a novel and interesting meeting 
at the New York Telephone Building. The Telephone Com- 
pany has recently completed and equipped in Albany a magnifi- 
cent building as nearly perfect as modern science can make it. 
Through the efforts of the Smith members and the courtesy of 
the company the branch was escorted through the whole build- 
ing. Of especial interest were the school for operators where 
methods were explained and illustrated, and the main operating 
room where the actual working of the immense plant could be 
seen. As we left the building some one suggested that a course 
of study in the organizations that serve the community would be 
valuable to a college club. Why not? 

The April meeting was devoted largely to a most interesting 
and inspiring report of the Biennial. 

The last committee to be appointed is the Suffrage Com- 
mittee which is to cooperate with the local suffrage organiza- 
tions. It came to life just in time to assist with the New York 
military census. 

The Branch now has a membership of 111 active members 
and 22 associate. 


Greencastle Branch, Greencastle, Indiana.—In March, 1917, 
twenty women in conference in Bowman Memorial Building of 
De Paw University voted to become a branch of the A. C. A. 
At subsequent meetings they elected officers, adopted a consti- 
tution and decided what their first activities should be. The 
excellent work of their membership committee appointed at the 
first meeting, gave us thirty-six charter members representing 
Grinnell, Mt. Holyoke, Smith and Wellesley colleges, and 
Indiana, De Paw, Cornell, Illinois, Ohio, Northwestern, Syra- 
cuse and Ohio Wesleyan universities. 

While we were still in process of becoming connected with 
the national association two sub-committees of the education 
committee we had formed, the garden and the playground, were 
already at work. In cooperation with similar committees of the 
Parent-Teachers Association they are arranging supervised 
recreation for the boys and girls of Greencastle. They are also 
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acting as an agency for bringing together the vacant land and the 
would-be gardeners of the community. This work was well 
started before President Wilson’s proclamation was issued. 

Our committee on educational legislation is engaged in the 
effort to provide a much-needed and properly equipped high 
school. 

The branch has pledged its assistance to the Putnam cou.:'v 
Red Cross chapter. Several members have been untiring in 
their efforts to help start and put the chapter upon a firm founda- 
tion. As the work becomes more systematized no doubt there 
will be some particular service the branch will be particularly 
fitted to render. 

Our President, Mrs. Frank M. Streightoff is President of 
the Woman’s Franchise League of Greencastle and a member 
of the Board of Directors of the State Franchise League. By 
her foresight and thoroughness, Mrs. Streightoff is doing much 
to help the women of the community solve the problem of their 
new citizenship. We now have partial suffrage with the hope 
of equal suffrage with a new state constitution and keen interest 
is being taken in the coming state constitutional convention. 


Milwaukee Branch, Milwaukee, Wis.—Most of the members 
of the Milwaukee branch are doing work for national service 
through some other organization, notably the Red Cross. Some 
have taken the nurses’ aid courses, and others are now taking a 
six weeks’ course offered by the extension department of the uni- 
versity in social or relief work or dietetics. Along the line of 
Americanization we have agreed to help in the canning classes at 
the University Settlement and we have just circulated a petition to 
the school board to abolish the study of foreign languages (German, 
Polish and Italian) in our grammar schools. This petition was sent 
in today and we hope will have weight. 

As a branch we have taken a plat in the garden of the 
League of Patriotic Women. About thirty organizations are 
taking a share in this garden, which is divided into plats, 50 by 
100 feet each. The A. C. A. will raise beets. We have enough 
volunteers to carry on the work through the summer. The 
produce will be delivered by some of our members who have cars 
either to families of soldiers if they need them or to some of the 
public cooking schools where arrangements have been made for 
canning it. 
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Connecticut Branch, New Haven, Conn.—At our last meet- 
ing, ten minute reports were submitted by the various committees 
so that we might all get in touch with the work that has been 
attempted and accomplished by the branch through its com- 
mittees this year. In spite of the military atmosphere of New 
Haven at present, with the majority of students in the university 
drilling desperately in the midst of the town traffic, the war 
has so far interfered relatively little with the A. C. A. work. The 
most serious work to be interrupted is the plan for a child wel- 
fare exhibit. The education committee was on the eve of put- 
ting such a plan into action when war was declared, and has 
now decided to postpone the matter indefinitely. The committee 
will, however, remain in status quo and will resume its activities 
as soon as possible. 

The committee on volunteer service had a very satisfactory 
winter’s work to report. Many members of the A. C. A. have 
been assisted to find the sort of volunteer social service that 
suited them, and the charity organizations have been glad to 
have a ready response to their call for helpers. Five workers 
have been helping all winter in connection with children’s after- 
noon clinic at the dispensary; an additional worker has been 
secured for each of the two settlement houses in town; one 
young woman has done very interesting follow-up work among 
the patients dismissed as cured from the State Insane Asylum; 
workers have been recommended to the Red Cross and two read- 
ers for the patients in the hospital have been secured. 

The committee on vocational information, whose work was 
reviewed extensively in the April Journal, gave an interesting 
report which showed that a very real movement toward securing 
vocational guidance in our public schools has been set in motion. 
A permanent committee for that object has been formed with 
the superintendent of schools as chairman and the members re- 
cruited from various schools and from five organizations,—the 
A. C. A., the Civic Federation, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Employers Association and the Y. M. C. A. 

Another phase of the educational work was presented by a 
committee that has been investigating local possibilities of voca- 
tional training. The report on the facilities at the Boardman Ap- 
prentice Shops was particularly illuminating. There are 50 girls 
and 150 boys from 14 to 16 being prepared there for various 
trades and the work is said to be very successful. The children 
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have regular trade hours, with a two-weeks vacation in the sum- 
mer, and they receive a certificate after completing the course of 
4,800 hours of work. Home-making studies as a regular trade 
seem rather unusual and interesting. Only girls are taking this 
course up to date. They are trained in cooking, dress-making, 
etc., with a judicious admixture of academic work,—enough 
arithmetic to cope with simple accounts, enough English to make 
the accounts intelligible, and so on. 


Niles Branch, Niles, Mich.—At our last meeting it was voted 
to offer the services of our branch as an organization to the Red 
Cross Society. We also voted to make arrangements to invite 
Miss Carolyn Wilson here shortly to deliver her lecture “Behind 
the Firing Line,” and to give the proceeds to the Red Cross 
fund. Our scholarship fund will have to rest until this country’s 
unrest is over. At this meeting we had the privilege of listen- 
ing to an interesting talk by one of our members who brought 
first-hand information from Fort Sheridan where she has a 
brother stationed. We also discussed the subject of economy 
from many points of view—food, clothing, entertainments, etc. 


Pueblo Branch, Pueblo, Colo.—The Pueblo Branch of The 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae gave a tea on March tenth, 
at the home of the President, Mrs. Wm. Jehle, to which all the 
college women of the city were invited. Many attended, and 
several new members were gained by this means. 

The chief interest of the Branch at present is centered in 
the vocational guidance work designed to aid High School girls 
who for any reason have to leave school before graduation, and 
those who cannot go to college. A questionnaire has been filled 
out by these girls, and four sub-committees appointed to confer 
with them in groups. A census of occupations open to women 
in Pueblo and the remuneration for them is to be taken during 
the summer, and a series of talks by successful women in the 
lines of activity represented will be arranged for the next scholas- 
tic year. 

Salt Lake City Branch, Salt Lake City, Utah—During the 
months of March and April, 1917, the following women met at 
frequent intervals to discuss the possibility and advisability of 
organizing a branch of the A. C. A.: Mrs. H. W. Dietz, Mrs. 
A. J. Gorham, Mrs. E. O. Leatherwood, Mrs. E. M. Ledyard, 
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Mrs. W. R. Tyndale and Miss Helen Monroe. It was finally 
decided to announce publicly a meeting for April 30, 1917, to be 
held at the home of Mrs. A. J. Gorham. Twenty-two women 
responded and the work of organizing was begun. Mrs. Gor- 
ham again offered her home for a meeting to be held May 16, to 
finish organizing and to enjoy a social hour. About fifty women 
were present at the May meeting. Great enthusiasm was mani- 
fested and all sorts of plans were discussed. After a most profit- 
able and enjoyable time the meeting was adjourned until fall 
when work is to be begun in earnest. The officers of the branch 
are: President, Mrs. Edgar M. Ledyard; vice-president and 
chairman of the membership committee, Mrs. C. P. Overfield; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. D. D. Stockman; Councillor, Miss 
Helen B. Greenwood. 


San Jose Branch, San Jose, Cal—The members of this 
Branch have received questionnaires by means of which they are 
signifying the different ways in which they can serve the Gov- 
ernment during the war. Many are actively engaged in planting 
gardens, some in hitherto unused land, in the interest of food 
conservation, under the direction of the County Council of De- 
fense. One member will spend the summer in making marma- 
lade for hospital use. Some will take the course in housekeeping 
given with direct reference to fitting women for the hospital 
service, while others are taking the courses in first aid and hy- 
giene. Many are helping in the local Red Cross work. A large 
number of the members are practicing economy in accord with 
the Government appeal for the public good. 

The Volunteer Workers ccnstitute one of our very useful 
committees. For example a member may interest herself in a ward 
of the juvenile court and by surrounding her with the right in- 
fluence may very materially aid the girl and lighten the duties of 
the probation officer. One member of the committee gained the 
confidence of a difficult ward of the court to such a degree that 
the latter confided to her that she had a strong but hopeless de- 
sire to become a physician. She is now being helped toward the 
realization of her desire. Other members of the committee help 
the City Social Service Bureau by finding work for the fathers 
of dependent families, caring for families of criminals, providing 


them with proper medical attention and otherwise rendering 
assistance. 
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Our vocational committee, Miss Williston, chairman, is 
working along the lines suggested by Miss Jackson of the Bos- 
ton Branch and Miss Butcher of Philadelphia. The articles re- 
ceived from the latter are printed in the local High School 
Herald. 

In response to the appeal from the National Board of 
Directors of the A. C. A. we voted $10 to the fund for the crea- 
tion of Scholarships for Latin American women students. 





Santa Barbara Branch, Santa Barbara, Calif.—The Associa- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae of Santa Barbara numbers among its 
members the state president of the Conference of Social Agencies, 
the local president of the county conference, the president of the 
Woman’s Club, the vice-principal and many faculty members of the 
high and normal schools, and holds itself ready to use its utmost 
energy in patriotic service, taking as its slogan this year: “No 
lowering of the American standard of living, peace-efficiency for 
war success.” 

At a meeting of the branch last week 27 new members were 
reported. They represent 15 different colleges and universities and 
bring the total well up to over 60 members. 

The president has appointed a committee on food conservation 
and inspection in connection with the war work of the members. 

The branch has decided not to organize a vocational bureau 
as the Normal school is busy with that activity. The idea of a 
trades school has, however, taken a firm hold upon the branch 
and an application will be made for property in which to house 
such a school. 


Sioux City Branch, Sioux City, lowa.—At the regular meet- 
ing of the Sioux City Branch on April 21st, it was unanimously 
voted that we become an Auxiliary of the Sioux City Branch 
of the American Red Cross. Following the meeting the mem- 
bers went in a body to the Red Cross headquarters and formally 
became members. At a later meeting Mrs. James Hayes was 
elected chairman, and Miss Carrie Brown secretary. So far, 
the work done has been along the lines of increasing the mem- 
bership, but the Auxiliary stands ready at any time to do any 
work which the Red Cross needs. 


Southern N. Y. Branch, Binghamton.—The Southern New 
York Branch invited all the girls interested in going to college to 
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an entertainment held in the auditorium and corridors of the High 
School on Saturday afternoon, May 12. 

Pictures of various colleges were thrown on the screen and 
two talks were given, touching on “Why a Girl Should Go to Col- 
lege” and “The Social Life of a Girl in College.” 

Moving pictures of Wellesley, Syracuse and Wells were secured. 
These were especially good. 

In the corridors, booths were decorated and cartooned and 
represented nine different colleges. Information in the form of 
catalogues and pamphlets was distributed from these booths. Re- 
freshments were served to over 200 girls. 


Springfield Branch, Springfield, IlL—This year the Spring- 
field Branch proceeded to make out a year’s program on a social 
service basis. The list of members was divided into committees of 
ten, each of which was to be responsible for the entire entertain- 
ment of one of the monthly meetings of the Branch. This has 
been productive not only of a democratic spirit but of a delightful 
variety of entertainments. 

One of our most successful and interesting meetings was 
that at which Rev. Frank Waller Allen pointed out for us a field 
of helpful labor among the men and women of the mining dis- 
tricts of Central Illinois. As a result of his talk a committee on 
relief among the miners was organized and a fund rapidly reach- 
ing $100 is now being raised. This will be used to assist Miss 
Francis Wetmore in her civic and educational work among this 
foreign class. Another result of that meeting is our connection 
with the Naturalization Bureau for the purpose of uplifting and 
educating the new citizen. 


Superior Branch, Superior, Wis.—The Superior Branch of 
the A. C. A. again made its plans to interest the seniors of the 
Superior High School, Nelson Dewey High School and State 
Normal in college education. A tea was given on Friady, May 4, 
at the Y. M. C. A. building, to which the seniors of the schools 
and their mothers were invited. Dean Mathews, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin spoke informally to the guests of the after- 
noon. 


Toledo Branch, Toledo, Ohio.—The Branch, as an organiza- 
tion, has not yet identified itself with any special department of 
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patriotic service though most of its members are individually 
contributing money and services to the Red Cross activities al- 
ready operating in the citv. 

The branch at the close of a successful year finds itself in a 
position to continue the support of four scholarships at Oberlin. 
Two of last year’s scholarships have been renewed, and two 
new ones awarded to promising candidates from the Scott and 
Waite High Schools. 

The scholarship fund was raised this year, as it has been 
for the past few years, by assessment. It has been somewhat 
augmented by the proceeds from a bridge party given by Smith 
and Wells alumnae, and a silver tea at the Smead School, at 
which Michigan graduates were hostesses. 

In view of our large and rapidly increasing membership, a 
board of directors, with a representation from each college en- 
rolled, is being considered to handle more easily the business of 
the branch. 






NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES 


Barnard College.—At a meeting of the board of trustees held 
on April 13 it was resolved that, in order to meet the increase in 
cost of food and all other supplies caused by the war, a main- 
tenance charge of $50 for the academic year 1917-1918 should be 
imposed on each resident of Brooks Hall. The trustees regret 
the necessity for this action and hope that it may not be neces- 
sary to continue it beyond 1917-1918. Every effort has been 
made to supply scholarship aid to especially deserving students 
on whom this additional charge is a serious burden. 

Barnard Students and alumnae have enrolled in large num- 
bers with the Columbia University Committee for Women’s 
War Work. The students have raised over $2,500 for feeding 
the children in a Belgian commune near Liege; they have given 
a good deal of clerical service for the Relief Commissions of dif- 
ferent countries; they have a workshop at the college where 
they make bandages, surgical dressings, etc. Twenty Barnard 
girls are enrolled at present in the nurses’ aid course which is 
being given at St. Luke’s Hospital, which gives two months 
experience in wards and operating rooms. A number have re- 
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sponded to a call of the Red Cross for emergency speakers and 
are preparing themselves by study and conferences. A recent 
development is the enrolment of women for agricultural work 
during the summer. The volunteers are to work on certain defi- 
nite farms which are managed by committees, though under 
private ownership. They are preparing for this work by taking 
the emergency course in vegetable gardening which is being 
given this spring by Columbia and which includes practical ex- 
perience on a farm in the Bronx. 

The Caroline Duror Memorial Graduate Fellowship for 
next year has been awarded to Miss Gulli Lindh, 1917. Miss 
Lindh came to New York from Sweden and took some prepara- 
tory classes at the Wadleigh High School. She plans to study 
medicine, and has been active in the campaign for raising the 
$50,000 which would enable the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University, to admit women next fall. Miss 
Mary L. Ely of Dayton, Ohio, has been named as first alternate 
for the fellowship. The Duror Fellowship of $600 is awarded 
each year to that member of the graduating class who, in the 
opinion of the faculty, shows most promise of distinction in her 
chosen line of work. It may be used for graduate study at Co- 
lumbia or elsewhere. 


Beloit College.—The women of the college are taking very 
seriously their responsibility in the present national crisis. Large 
numbers of them have entered into the various courses provided, 
Red Cross, first aid, conversation of supplies, and many of them 
have pledged themselves to carry on work during the summer. It 
is hoped that next year courses in dietetics and nursing will be 
given. 

The trustees have this year authorized the appointment by 
the faculty of a committee of professors to cooperate with the 
trustees and president in making recommendations to the board 
regarding the selection or removal of members of the faculty. 
This step is in accordance with the policy of the college in giv- 
ing the faculty a share in administrative. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa.—The Bryn Mawr 
undergraduates nave been very active in mobilizing their abilities 
and resources and in taking special training to fit themselves for 
emergency work. By a vote of the undergradute association 
it was decided not to consider the emergency training as a part 
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of the academic work or as a substitute for academic work, but 
to give up the necessary time from athletics, dramatics and social 
activities. Six first aid courses with 25 students in each have 
just brought the ten weeks training in this subject to a close. 
Seven preparedness courses, each of five weeks are in progress 
at the college. They comprise accounting, office methods, type- 
writing, colloquial French, home care of the sick (given by the 
Red Cross); emergency aid and motor operation and repair, 
(given at the Spring Garden Institute in Philadelphia). 

The college has been given the use of a farm near West 
Chester, Pa. which is to be worked this summer by 20 students. 
The wardens of the halls of residence are to take charge of the 
students, help with the farming and direct the canning, preserv- 
ing and drying. The farm work is to be directed by an expert 
farm manager and the students are to be instructed in agricul- 
ture, horticulture, canning and preserving. The students pay 
for their board and lodging and are to be paid by the hour for 
their work. They hope to raise enough vegetables to provide 
for all the needs of the college next year. 





University of Colorado.—The Colorado state legislature this 
winter passed a bill granting a fixed sum yearly, for the next 
ten years to be used for building purposes to each of the state 
educational institutions. The university’s portion amounts to 
about $144,000 yearly, or an aggregate of $1,440,000 for new 
buildings. A separate bill provides for increased maintenance 
also. This means that within the next few years we shall have 
a fine new women’s building, around which the social life of 
the women will center; a splendid gymnasium and swimming 
pool for the women; and similar buildings for the men. It 
means also, perhaps, a freshman dormitory for the women. It 
means new buildings for the Medical School and the Engineer- 
ing School, and it means many other improvements. The uni- 
versity is embarking upon a new era. 

The department of physical education for women has been 
developing steadily during the last three years. It has now a 
resident director and an additional instructor. Next year a 
woman physician will, we expect, be added to the staff, on part 
time. She will make the fall and spring medical examinations 
of all women taking work in the department, and act as their 
medical adviser throughout the year. 
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Next year a normal course in physical education will be 
started for women in this university. The state university seems 
a fitting place for such a course, and inquiries for it are being re- 
ceived constantly. There is, at present, no adequate course given 
within the state, or within a radius of several states surrounding 
us, and the status of physical education in this vicinity is tragic- 
ally behind the times. At this time of great need for national 
preparedness the demand for teachers of physical education, 
which was already in excess of the supply, is being increased 
manifold. Therefore, the university is preparing to do its part 
in supplying trained teachers for this very important specialized 
phase of education and is also urging the addition of physical 
education to the curriculum of the public schools not having it. 
A teachers’ course in playground management is already in 
operation, and is supplying trained instructors for the play 
grounds of the state. 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy.—The Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, to meet the need which has 
arisen for trained workers in the field of civilian relief, offered 
during May an emergency course of twenty-two hours devoted 
to the study of social service in war time. 

Among the subjects studied were the forms of service re- 
quired by the soldiers’ family during his absence, which will in- 
clude a survey of the essential principles of case work, cooperat- 
ing agencies, medical, educational, industrial and charitable; the 
special needs of different national groups, such as the Italians, 
Lithuanians, Poles, Russians, and Ukrainians; widows’ pensions 
and other forms of provision for soldiers’ widows and orphans; 
the re-education of the handicapped soldiers; the forms of dis- 
tress likely to arise in war time, including industrial mal-adjust- 
ment, increase in juvenile delinquency, and child neglect; and 
the organization of emergency relief in catastrophies other than 
war, such as the San Francisco earthquake, the Cherry mine 
disaster and the Dayton flood. 

No tuition fee has been charged for this course, but every 
person registering has pledged herself to carry the entire course, 
to attend promptly and regularly, and to enroll for service in 
the Red Cross whenever calls for civilian relief workers shall 
be issued. 


Cornell University.—The department of home economics of 
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the college of Agriculture of Cornell University is giving a special 
course in food conservation—canning, preserving, drying, salting, 
and another in investigation and scientific testing. A_ special 
short course open to all women is in progress this month and is 
proving very popular. 

The tour of the “Save the Surplus” special car sent out by 
this college in May has proved highly successful. Lectures and 
demonstrations have been given to crowds of women who filled 
the cars of the special train. The tour was inaugurated to check 
the waste of vegetables and fruits and to aid consumers in the 
selection of food that will furnish proper nutrition at low cost. 
Everywhere the train has stopped women have come to see the 
exhibits and watch the demonstrations. In some places it has 
been necessary to hold evening sessions for persons who could 
not attend lectures in the afternoons. A part of the plan has 
been to organize thrift clubs among women wherever practicable 
and demonstrations will be made before these clubs at intervals 
during the season. 

One hundred girls are taking the course in motor car mech- 
anism and management offered by Sibley college of Cornell 
University. The course is under the direction of Prof. Clarence 
A. Peirce. 

The various kinds of service which can be performed by the 
women students of the university have been carefully classified 
so that when calls are made for women helpers in the various 
fields of activity in which trained woman may be needed, Cor- 
nell will be able to respond at once. Several girls already have 
gone out from the agricultural college to superintend the work 
of school gardens in cities. 


Grinnell College.—A spirit of prompt co-operation in the 
present national movement for preparedness prevails in our col- 
leges of the Middle West as certainly as it does throughout the 
East. 

The patriotic activities of Grinnell college young women 
are now divided into three departments: a group of one hun- 
dred and fifty is studying general nursing and first aid efficiency 
under the instruction of Mrs. Bessie M. Williamson, resident 
nurse at the Women’s Quadrangle. An auxiliary organization of 
the Red Cross Society is composed of seventy-five members 
working in three classes of twenty-five each, under the direction 
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of Dr. J. P. Sprague, the college physician, and two other lead- 
ing local doctors. 

In this course of study examinations will be given at the 
close of the semester and certificates issued for work accom- 
plished. The class programs will be resumed in September 
under the same instructors. Some members of these classes 
expect to continue Red Cross study in Chicago during the sum- 
mer months. 

Another class of sixty-five young women has pledged itself 
to agricultural work, and is diligently cultivating a tract of 
land belonging to the college to help further the state plan of 
rendering productive every acre of unused Iowa land. 


Indiana University —More than 400 young women of the 
university have registered in the Red Cross course. The Alumni 
secretary has sent out a questionnaire with a view of procuring 
information as to the special qualifications of the Alumni to 
serve the nation in the present crisis. This information will be 
tabulated in order that the university may mobilize her alumni 
effectively for service. 

Students and faculty have pledged money to the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium for the maintenance of the children 
of Vyle-et-Tharoul during a period of twelve months. 

In order to educate women in the use of the ballot the 
Woman’s League of the University is offering a series of lectures 
by members of the departments of history and political science 
on topics relating to the franchise, which was granted the 
women of Indiana by the 1917 legislature. 

Dr. Adah McMahan ’89 offers a yearly prize of $25 to the 
women of the university for the best discussion of some subject 
of special interest to women. This year’s subject is, “Journal- 
ism as a Profession for Women.” Theta Sigma Chi, the Journal- 
ism sorority, assisted by a staff of young women representing 
every organization and college activity assumed the entire man- 
agement—the editing, securing advertisements and the sale of 
a ten-page edition of the Indiana Daily Student on April 20. 


Iowa State College —Of the 620 young women students at 
Ames there is not one who has not voluntarily assumed work 
in military or food production lines, work which requires from 
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one to three hours a day. This work includes classes in stock 
raising, care and operation of the automobile, tractor operating, 
bee-keeping, canning, first aid, knitting, sewing, gardening and 
poultry raising. Home nursing is required of every girl in the 
college. 

Four hundred and fifty girls are taking the surgical dressing 
and first aid course. Four hundred and fifty girls of the special 
sewing course, are turning over their work to the Red Cross as 
fast as it is completed. Before June 175 pairs of pajamas, 75 
night shirts, and 100 bathrobes will be sent to the front. Socks, 
wash cloths, aviators’ caps, mufflers, etc., are being added by the 
knitting classes. 

Twenty girls are taking the course in care and operation of 
motor trucks and cars, and studying repair work. One of the 20 
is to enlist for army aviation service, the others are preparing 
themselves for service either at home or abroad. 

Seventy-five young women are taking class work in canning, 
gardening and poultry and stock raising. Eighty girls, are 
studying agriculture, and each member is the proud owner of a 
hive of bees, which will supply honey for a family. 


University of Missouri—Courses have been arranged for 
university women in first aid to the injured under Red Cross 
direction. The number in each section is limited to twenty-five. 
Four members of the medical faculty and three of the town 
physicians have sections. Only 175 of the nearly 300 women 
who applied have been admitted to the courses. 

Dr. F. Louise Nardin, instructor in English, University of 
Missouri, 1914-17, has been made assistant professor in English. 

Miss Edith E. Cummings, assistant in astronomy, has ac- 
cepted a research position in the Allegheny Observatory in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Miss Cummings has recently published Laws Ob- 
servatory Bulletin No. 27. 

Dr. Louise Stanley, associate professor in home economics, 
has revised the bulletin on “Preservation of Foods” and has also 
gotten out a new bulletin on “Infant Feeding.” Three of her 
articles have appeared in recent numbers of the Journal of Home 
Economics. 


Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, assistant professor in Manual 
Arts, has been appointed editor of the Handwork Department of 
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the Missouri School Journal. Miss Dobb’s book, Illustrative 
Handwork, is in the hands of the printer and will be out May 9. 

Miss Ethel Ronzone has designed a hiking costume for Univers- 
ity of Missouri women. Miss Ronzone hopes that this costume will 
meet the needs of women engaged in manual labor and will take the 
place of overalls which have been used in the late years by women in 
certain industries. 


Oberlin College.—In response to the strong appeal for gov- 
ernment service, the women of Oberlin are being mobilized after 
the Goucher College plan, as presented at the dean’s conference 
in Washington for physical efficiency and service. Gardening 
as a special service has taken a strong hold, and one hundred 
and fifty girls have already registered for the work which is to 
be carried on in a three-acre tract of ground under the direct 
supervision of Professor W. H. Chapin of the chemistry depart- 
ment. A student, who has had considerable experience in farm- 
ing, will act as overseer with ten squad leaders under her, to 
direct the students of less experience. Special effort will be 
made in the raising of spring and winter vegetables, the spring 
vegetables for the consumption of the college houses during the 
summer school period, and any surplus to be canned. The girls 
will be expected to give four hours a week to this service re- 
ceiving one hour of college credit which is given to all students 
remaining in college and taking up some form of national service. 

Twenty-three groups of young women are taking Red Cross 
courses in first aid, and one or two in dietetics, and in addition 
to this form of training which includes about four hundred and 
fifty of the college women, nineteen equipments for soldier pa- 
tients have been completed by young women of as many college 
dormitories. 


Ohio State University —Three hundred women graduates 
of the home-economics department of The Ohio State University 
have been organized under Prof. Edna N. White to assist in 
the work of food conservation. 

The control of food is being undertaken in three ways: in 
the conservation of food, in which special emphasis will be placed 
on canning methods; in the proper utilization of foodstuffs, the 
most economical methods of preparation and in the prevention of 
waste. 

Practically all the graduates are teachers who are ready to do 
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their “bit” as soon as further arrangements are made by the food 
commissions. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—Several factors have served to 
make up a very creditable missionary and relief fund this year. 
With the cash gift of $2,045 from the entire student body and 
faculty to the prison camp sufferers of Europe, the approximate 
contribution of $800 by the women to the Woman’s College at 
Nagasake, Japan, and the fund raised by the men for Reid Christian 
College of Lucknow, India the entire amount contributed will 
total $4,000. 

Three hundred college women are organized and enrolled 
in Red Cross classes. Definite class instruction is given in first aid, 
surgical dressing and dietetics. 

Plans are under way for a much needed woman’s building. 
The women of the university made the initial contribution, sub- 
scribing over $2,000 to this fund within a week. 


University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon.—At the University 
of Oregon there has been started this year under the direction of the 
Dean of Women a semester course in Vocational Guidance. Mem- 
bers of the faculty and professional people from Eugene and other 
cities have addressed the class presenting opportunities open to 
women in various lines of work. A vocational conference was con- 
ducted in connection with the course but was also open to other 
undergraduate women and women of the town. 

The work of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae was pre- 
sented and the election of the University of Oregon to membership 
was a cause for rejoicing. A very pleasant feature of the program 
was the period devoted to the reading of greetings and congratula- 
tions from institutions and individuals. 


Radcliffe College—Radcliffe college has awarded a special 
scholarship of $200 for the year 1917-1918 to a student of the 
Instituto Pedagogico of the Universidad de Santiago de Chile, 
whotis sent to this country by the government of Chile. 
Through the Red Cross, classes in first aid have been held 
at Radcliffe this winter, and courses in home nursing have be- 
gun. War relief work in the making of bandages and in knit- 
ting has continued throughout the year. Many of the students 
have enrolled in the Massachusetts Branch of the Special Aid 
Society for American Preparedness. 
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Word has just been received that Ruth Holden, Radcliffe, 
1911, has died of typhoid fever in Moscow, Russia, where she 
has been running an ambulance for the Red Cross. Miss Hol- 
den’s record was a brilliant one. She was a member of @ B K. 
In 1911-1912, she held the A. C. A. Fellowship, and in 1912-1913, 
the Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship. In 1913, she was ap- 
pointed Fellow in Newnham College, Cambridge, England, be- 
ing by far the youngest person who has ever had that honor. 
When the war began, she was engaged in research. 


Swarthmore College—Prof. Clara Price Newport, acting 
head of the German Department has been elected to succeed 
Prof. Battin who goes to Europe. 

Loyal alumni of Swarthmore expect to raise the remaining 
$228,000 of the Jubilee Million by Commencement time. Their 
Executive Secretary, Samuel Heed, expects to conclude a vigor- 
ous campaign by that time. The college will then have fulfilled 
the condition necessary to the recent gift of $125,000 from the 
General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Over organization has been discussed by Swarthmore women 
and men, and the joint committee proposed to the student body 
some material reductions in the number of clubs and the meet- 
ings of various societies. The women have abolished all eating 
clubs and in the future all new clubs must apply to the Women’s 
Executive Committee for recognition as college organizations. 
The women have also adopted a “point” system to prevent a 
monopoly of offices and they have revised the table system to do 
justice to non-fraternity women as well as to make for general 
democracy. 

Although the college is non-sectarian, the men of Swarth- 
more have remained true to the traditions of the Quaker found- 
ers of their Alma Mater and train as a voluntary body off the 
campus. 


Vassar College—On Thursday, March 12th, President 
MacCracken was present to represent Vassar College at the 
conference in Albany of the Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the State of New York, which was held for the pur- 
pose of discussing mobilization. The Association wishes to place 
at the disposal of the State the college equipment, if that is de- 
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sired, and the college organizations, for any purpose that may 
be most useful in war time. Vassar stands ready to be of service 
in any way in which she may be needed. 

At a meeting of the Students’ Association the students voted 
unanimously to do away with practically all of the extra- 
curriculum affairs planned for the remaining weeks of the term 
that would make large demands upon students’ time and money, 
and devote the funds and energies thus released to certain practi- 
cal classes that would tend to fit them for national service. 
Among the institutions so abolished are the senior prom, the 
Third Hall Play and Minor Hall Plays, certain Class Day exer- 
cises, and the pageantry and plays of Founder’s Day. The new 
courses established are: First aid, home nursing, surgical dress- 
ing, motor repair, relief work, home economics, shorthand, book- 
keeping, typewriting, cataloguing and filing, gardening and wire- 
less telegraphy if government permission can be obtained for a 
station. 

Red Cross work of all kinds is being actively carried on. 
Faculty and students meet on one afternoon of each week for 
relief work. The Red Cross classes in first aid to the Injured 
now number between five and six hundred, and in connection 
with these classes demonstration and practice in stretcher work 
have been in progress in the Athletic Circle. Two hundred 
students are taking the course in elementary hygiene and home 
nursing, and a large number are learning to prepare surgical 
dressings in classes held daily in the College Infirmary. 

Among other preparedness activities, twelve students are 
planning to remain in residence at the College during the sum- 
mer, in order to do some practical work in agriculture, under the 
direction of the Head Gardener, the Head Farmer and the Herd- 
man of the College. These students will receive lodging in the 
Main Building free of charge, and will be paid for their serv- 
ices the minimum wage per hour of a farm laborer, out of which 
they will return a moderate sum for board. It is expected that 
the chief instruction given will be along the lines of planting, 
weeding, harvesting, dairying, and canning. The members of 
this group are entering with great enthusiasm into the prepara- 
tory work already started; they have inspected the cow barns 
and the dairy, receiving instruction in the ventilation and care 
of such buildings, and have listened to a lecture by an expert 
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veterinary on the care of cattle; they have watched the prepara- 
tion of the ground for seeding, and have already begun their 
own practical work by the cutting of potatoes for planting. This 
unit in agricultural work has been formed in response to the 
appeal of the State of New York to the colleges and preparatory 
schools for volunteer workers to aid in meeting the extraordinary 
demand for farm labor caused by the war. 


Wellesley College—The Faculty of Wellesley College has 
awarded the Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship for the year 
1917-1918 to Miss Hilda Hempl, A.B. 1914 Leland Stanford 
University, M.S. 1915 University of Michigan. Miss Hempl’s 
work as A. C. A. fellow has been reported by the Committee on 
Fellowships in this issue of the Journal. 

The faculty and students have organized their life toward 
true “preparedness” in a state of war by adopting a plan some- 
what after that of Dr. Welch of Goucher College. This plan is 
intended to secure the highest degree of physical efficiency for 
the emergencies which are likely to arise. It lays special stress 
on regularity of habits for eating, sleeping and exercise, for 
academic work and entertainments. It stimulates patriotism in 
the salute to the flag morning and evening with song, and exacts 
special attention to current news in regard to war issues. Red 
Cross activities have also been stimulated by the enlistment under 
this plan. The college undertakes to supply a battleship with what- 
ever is needed in knitted articles and continues its work in hospital 
supplies. 

With the new impulse that the plan brings in outside work 
sixty students have enlisted to assist in the college gardening. 
Additional acres have been plowed and these sixty students in 
twelve squads will work one hour a week under the direction 
of the Superintendent of Grounds until the close of the semester. 
The college employees will be able to carry on the work during 
the summer. 

Looking toward the possibilities of international adjustments 
after the war Professor Taft of the Yale Law School will speak 
to the college Sunday, May 20 on the aims of the League to 
Enforce Peace. 


Smith College.—Dr. Joel Goldthwaite of the department 
of hygiene has been called to the government service to select 
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and take over a group of orthopaedic surgeons to the front. 
After establishing them in their work, he will make investiga- 
tions as to the needs of the crippled and reconstruction methods. 

Associate Professor Michaud, appointed in June, 1914, has 
returned on furlough from service in France from the beginning 
of the war and has been meeting classes since April. He hopes 
to be allowed to remain for next year. 

For the coming year a special emergency department has 
been created to offer courses as long as the war lasts. A one- 
semester three-hour course is to be given to provide the practical 
training necessary for assistance to physicians in war hospital 
laboratories, open to juniors and seniors with previous training 
in chemistry and biology. The course is given by members of 
the chemistry, botany and zoology departments. 

In considering a war emergency summer session the college 
tound that the work it could offer this summer, at least, would 
largely overlap the instruction already available in the locality, 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural College and special training 
schools. 

Students numbering 670 are taking or have taken the Red 
Cross courses in nursing, dietetics and surgical dressings. Many 
of these are planning to meet the seventy-two hours hospital 
training requirement directly after commencement, which makes 
them eligible as nurses’ aids. 

The college raised over $8,000 in two days in April for the 
International Y. M. C. A.’s ”Student Friendship Fund,” for 
work in the prison camps. ‘To the local Red Cross campaign 
also the students made a gratifying response. 

Because of the war the junior class gave up its promenade. 
A patriotic little pageant May 16 on the hill behind the library 
helped in the Red Cross work. 

Returns on the Smith College Emergency Census of alumnae 
and undergraduates are being tabulated. The alumnae office 
expects very soon to be able to indicate to the government on 
call the resources which the college can offer. 

The Alumnae Council met at the college in February to 
hear reports from the officers of the college and to organize its 
own plans for alumnae service and efficiency. In their resolu- 
tion of regret on President Burton’s departure the Council em- 
phasized their appreciation of his vision and guidance in the 
development of the alumnae organization during his seven years 
of leadership. 
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The alumnae have made an interesting survey of the classes 
from 1879 to 1914 as to graduate work—places of study, subjects, 
present position. It is hoped to have similar data from the 
other women’s colleges for comparison. A good vocational 
census of all former students of the college is now available in 
the alumnae office. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.—The university of 
Wisconsin has been thoroughly organized for women’s service. 
Some of the courses given are home nursing, registration and 
health, home gardening, conservation of food, conservation of 
clothing. The home nursing course is in greatest favor and the 
emergency course in public health comes next. The course in 
kitchen gardens has made a strong appeal. Sewing, cooking, 
canning and preserving are popular. 

Since war was declared intensive work has been conducted 
looking to the utilization of barley in all forms of breadmaking 
so as to extend the use of our shortened supply of wheat. The 
barley has been ground in the feed mills in the Agricultural 
chemistry building. The university is trying to get the flour 
mills of this and other states to cooperate in preparing barley 
flour to be mixed with 81 per cent wheat flour in breadmaking. 
This means that the barley may be released from the malting 
industry and used for human consumption in solid form. As 
Wisconsin produces one-eighth of the barley of the United States 
it seemed the part of wisdom to concentrate the research work 
at present on the use of this grain so that the farmers of the 
state could be assured in regard to the future of their crop. 

The soy bean for human nutrition is being experimented 
with here. Research work in Miss Daniels’ laboratory has 
demonstrated its great value in feeding children as well as adults. 
Bulletins will soon be issued on the wider use of cereals and 
legumes generally. 

Thus far there are two Red Cross workers for every enlisted 
man. The women of our university do not need to do the obvious 
thing. Their education, their broadmindedness, their ability 
is needed not only in the homes, but in home communities dur- 
ing the summer. They may also take the places of physicians, 
nurses, bacteriologists, dietitians and other work of responsi- 
bility. 

A bureau of information has been established in the office 
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of the dean of women that recommendations may be made in 
any of the fields covered by the courses on preparedness. 

In the midst of this preparation for the needs of our country 
the university is not unmindful of the new honor and responsi- 
bility that have come to its dean of women in her election to 
the presidency of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


130 East 22d Stret, New York City 
FRANCES CUMMINGS, MANAGER 


Extracts from the Annual Report 


The Bureau has been operating five 
and a half years. The volume of its 
placement work showed a gradual in- 
crease until the year 1914-15. Then it 
took a sudden leap and in the past two 
years it has practically doubled. In 
that year a total of 968 positions were 
referred to it by employers; this year 
2,035. That year, 574 positions were 
filled; this year, 1,101. A “labor short- 
age” existed here as everywhere else. 
Only 1,403 persons were registerd as 
compard with 2,035 positions. And this 
lack of candidates not only made the 
work of placement more difficult but 
fully accounts for the slight decrease 
in the proportion of positions filled, from 
59 per cent two years ago to 54 per cent 
this year. 

But volume is not all-important. The 
variety in type of position and field of 
work in which our registrants are 
wanted is a source of constant stimu- 
lation. One sometimes hears it said 
that the Bureau is filling only steno- 
graphic positions. As a matter of fact, 
about 500 of the 1,100 positions filled 
required a knowledge of stenography. 
We have no apologies to make for this 
well-defined department in which the 
commission returns are proportionately 


large and where the work involved in 
placement is facilitated by the mere fact 
that many registrants and positions of 
one type are handled. Rather it should 
serve as a model for the development 
oi other departments in which homo- 
geneous types of positions are handled. 
Two hundred and thirty-five positions 
have been filled in the field of social 
work. The 350 positions filled in the 
general department formed very nearly 
one-third of the total and were dis- 
tributed through forty fields of employ- 
ment and represented at least fifty dis- 
tinct types of work. For example, 
statisticians and statistical clerks were 
placed in banks, hospitals, social organ- 
izations, in a mercantile association, a 
public service corporation, a school, with 
a silk manufacturer and with = physican; 
office managers and executives in banks, 
law offices, political, educational and so- 
cial organizations, employment agencies, 
publishing houses and the offices of court 
reporters. We have made very con- 
siderable, progress in reaching the down- 
town business houses, 17 per cent of the 
total calls received coming from this 
section as compared with 13 per cent 
last year. From banks, trust companies 
and bond houses alone, for example, 66 
calls were registered and only 24 last 
year. We shall find more college girls 
to take these positions when we succeed 
in opening their eyes to the mere possi- 
bility of entering the world of finance. 
Calls from 4,268 persons were re- 
corded in the Central Office and 1,918 in 
the Department for Social Workers dur- 
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ing the year. Of these 2,800 were from 
registrants or from callers who ulti- 
mately registered ; about 3,400 were from 
persons who did not register of whom 
2,300 were granted extended interviews 
and were given full vocational informa- 
tion. 

Members of the staff have visited a 
number of colleges, and have addressed 
vocational conferences and alumnae 
groups in New York City. Other out- 
standing features of the year were the 
rally in December, addressed by regis- 
trants placed by the Bureau, a two-day 
conference of deans in March, the prepa- 
ration of a study of municipal civil serv- 
ice positions by Miss Witherspoon and 
the organization of the department of 
vocational information under Miss 
Emma Hirth. 


BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS FOR 
TRAINED WOMEN 


302 S. 13th Street, Philadelphia 


THEODORA S. BUTCHER, MANAGER 


Since April 17th, the Farm Service 
Department of the Bureau of Occupa- 
tions has been cooperating with other 
organizations interested in the employ- 
ment of women and girls with regard to 
the present food situation. 

The office has received calls for 
women as farm workers and in order 
to fill these demands has arranged meet- 
ings at local high schools for the or- 
ganization and registration of the older 
girls for work on farms and gardens 
near their homes. In this way the De- 
partment was able to fill calls for work 
certain hours each day and for work on 
Saturdays. 

Wherever possible it has been and is 
the aim of the Department to organize 
the local communities to be self-support- 
ing so that the very difficult problem 
of the proper housing and care of girls 


living on farms away from home shall 
not arise. 

Under the auspices of the Farm Serv- 
ice Department, Mrs. Constance Hamil- 
ton of Ontario, Canada, addressed a 
meeting at the Acorn Club on May 5. 
Representatives of local and state or- 
ganizations were present to hear Mrs. 
Hamilton tell of her successful experi- 
ence in Ontario where, in 1914, she 
brought women from the cities to help 
on the small fruits farms in her vicin- 
ity. Asa result of this practical demon- 
stration a request was made for a con- 
tinuation of the discussion on May 10th 
when representatives from the local 
high schools and School of Horticulture, 
Y. W. C. A. centres, suffrage, club and 
state organizations made brief reports 
on their resources for service. 

This meeting was followed by the last 
of the Conferences on Business and 
Professional Opportunities for Women, 
—“Farming and Gardening.” The sub- 
jects and speakers were: “Landscape 
Architecture,” Miss Marian Coffin; 
“Opportunities for Training in Farming 
and Gardening,” Miss Elizabeth Leigh- 
ton Lee, Director of School of Horti- 
culture for Women, Ambler, Pa.; 
“Growing Medicinal Herbs,” Mr. L. 
Wayne Arny, Director of Experimental 
Drug Gardens, H. K. Mulford Co.; “The 


Home Garden,” Miss Charlotte Pass- 
more, Farm Manager, Carson College 


for Orphan Girls; “Poultry Raising,” 
Mr. Aubry. 

The conscription act has opened a 
new field for women in Philadelphia, 
namely that of Traffic Manager. Last 
autumn the Bureau investigated this 
field but found there was no immediate 
opportunity for women since they were 
not admitted to the men’s training 
classes. It has been customary for the 
railroads here, to employ mostly men in 
their offices. Now that large numbers of 
men may be called away, the officials are 
facing the question of supplying the 
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men’s places with women who know 
nothing about the forms, the manner of 
bookkeeping or the technical terms of 
the traffic department. Formerly the 
National Traffic Service Bureau has held 
educational classes for men to train 
them for traffic managers; now they 
are offering an elementary course for 
women. 

At present there are only three women 
in Philadelphia who look after the ship- 
ments in large manufacturing concerns 
and they do not have the title of Traffic 
Manager. But it is work that women 
can do and now is their opportunity for 
demonstration. Stenography is not re- 
quired but a good education, patience, 
accuracy and care in details are im- 
portant requisites. The Bureau feels 
this will be an opening for college 
women of executive ability who wish to 
enter the business world. 


COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OC- 
CUPATIONS 


409 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 


THEODOSIA E. RAINES, SECRETARY 


Because of the newness of this Bu- 
reau and because we hope for friendly 
criticism and advice from our sister 
Bureaus, we shall give a brief, de- 
tailed account of the first seven weeks 
of our work in the office. 

As our last article stated, the greater 
part of the first month was spent in pub- 
licity work. We sent 500 circulars to 
groups of business men; we made 15 
talks before various clubs of the city; 
we wrote 136 letters to seniors in a 
nearby university; we had a rousing 
meeting at Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs; and we held a joint Vocational 
Guidance Conference with the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in Den- 
ver. 
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Our Day Book shows an average of 
4 visitors during our half-day office 
hours, and we have 18 applicants regis- 
tered with us. We have had 11 calls 
from employers and we have placed 5 
candidates, and have 4 more pending 
final decisions of employers. The aver- 
age salary our applicants are receiving 
is about $60. 

We have had applications for all man- 
ner of work from gardening to bank- 
ing, in which latter business the 8-hour 
law has proven an almost insurmount- 
able obstacle to woman’s obtaining any- 
thing but stenographic positions. We 
have letters asking for registration 
blanks from Wyoming, Iowa and North 
Carolina. The story of our first place- 
ment is rather interesting. A _ well- 
trained woman, a stranger in the city 
came in the office one day seeking a 
matronship in some institution. We 
had none such on our list, but took the 
lady’s name, etc., including her regis- 
tration fee, our very first one. The 
very next day, an institution called us 
asking for a matron. The connection 
was made, the institution took our can- 
didate on sight, and they are both happy. 

The work is very new to us and the 
field almost appallingly great, but there 
is faith in us and we hope to accom- 
plish really big things. _ 5 


ews 





COLLEGIATE VOCATIONAL BU- 
BEAU OF PITTSBURGH 


Fifth Floor, Bessemer Building 
ESTHER M. SMITH, DIRECTOR 


The first vocational conference on 
“New Openings for Educated Women” 
was held on the evening of April 23 
at the college club rooms. Miss Eleanor 
Laird spoke on “Salesmanship” and 
gave a demonstration sale. Miss Helen 
Hudson spoke on “Advertising” and 
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Mrs. Mary H. Demonde on “Buying” in 
department stores. 

The second conference was held in 
the Schenley High School on the after- 
noon of May 9th. Miss Elizabeth Owen 
discussed the subject of dietetics, as a 
vocation for women, especially in war 
times. Miss Lucy Kephart gave her ex- 
periences in Laboratory Work and Miss 
Priscilla Guthrie spoke on Art Book 
shops and Mrs. Roy Hunt on Book- 
Binding. 

On May 18th, the members of the 
College Club will hear one speaker from 
each of these conferences and a report 
of the Bureau’s work up to the pres- 
ent. 

Pittsburgh is making its preparations 
for the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Corrections to be held here in 
June, in which the Bureaus are par- 
ticularly interested. Definite plans have 
not yet been made, but we are sure the 
representation will be adequate. 

In response to an appeal for women 
to fill men’s places, there have been 
very many applicants to be interviewed 
this month and a large demand for can- 
didates on the part of employers. With 
few qualified women for most of the 
positions, it follows quite naturally, that 
much effort is spent upon calls with 
few placements, as the result. In fact, 
the volume of placement work done dur- 
ing April is only slightly larger than 
our average, although the number of 
calls from employers was considerably 
larger than usual. 





WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION 


Appointment Bureau 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
FLORENCE JACKSON, DIRECTOR 


A study is being made in Boston by 





the Bureau to discover in banking and 
bond houses opportunities for college 
women desiring practical knowledge of 
finance. Such openings are sure to come 
as a result of the enlistment of men 
doing inside work, whose places can 
well be filled by women. Boston, how- 
ever, is far more conservative in this 
matter than New York. 

The fact that girls are securing navy 
yard positions at twenty-two to twenty- 
five dollars, who in offices would be re- 
ceiving not more than fifteen dollars, is 
having a marked effect upon the num- 
ber of young stenographers, which was 
before very limited. 

The season is so backward in New 
England that planting has been delayed, 
and it is difficult to judge how great a 
demand there will be for trained women 
to supervise gardening or to lecture. 
The state Agricultural School at Am- 
herst has done a great deal in this field. 
Our bureau is cooperating with the State 
Superintendent of Public Grounds, Mr. 
Doogue, and with Simmons College in 
all possible ways. It has already placed 
three teachers of economical cookery 
in Newton and Brookline to conduct 
classes under the auspices of citizens’ 
committees. A letter has been sent to 
every one of our persons registered for 
agriculture, whether on the open list or 
not, asking whether they may be avail- 
able for either volunteer or paid service, 
but not many have replied in the affirm- 
ative. 

In Boston a Special Aid Preparedness 
Society has been registering women’s 
service for about two years, and other 
organizations for a longer or shorter 
time, so that there is no special need 
of the services of the Boston Branch 
or the College Club in this field. Still 
the fact that such work is being done at 
a number of centers in Boston has cre- 
ated confusion, and it is hoped that 
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soon a Mayor’s Commmittee on coor- 
dination of agencies will have made 
some progress toward establishing a 
central clearing house of registrants 
both for volunteer and for paid service. 

For next year Constance Wood, Smith 
1917, and Margaret Davidson, Wellesley 
1916, are to be student workers at the 
Appointment Bureau. Miss Davidson 
will make a special study of employ- 
ment. 


THE KANSAS CITY COLLEGIATE 
ALUMNAE VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


Co-operating with Federal and State 
Departments of Labor 


804 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


MRS. WILLIAM E. CRAMER, CHAIRMAN 


Mrs. Oscar C. Sutermeister, who is 
chairman of the high schools committee 
and her fifty volunteer workers, have 
done a most creditable piece of work 
this winter. A list of girls who had 
dropped out of school for one cause or 
another was given to Mrs. Suter- 
meister by the principals of the schools. 
She and her personal workers immedi- 
ately made calls on this long list. The 
reports were carefully tabulated and 
turned over to the School Board in 
time for the National Association of 
Educators which met here in February. 
In many cases Mrs. Sutermeister ar- 
ranged for loans to the girls who had 
quit for financial reasons, and the Bu- 
reau helped get work for those who 
were able to continue their work in 
school. If education is a distinct bene- 
fit to the business girl and this is the 
basis on which this Bureau works— 


this committee of Mrs. Sutermeister’s 
is of help to the Bureau, as it keeps 
the girls in school and encourages them 
to go to college. After leaving college 
the Bureau further aids these girls by 
seeking the best possible positions for 
them. 

The Bureau received a call this morn- 
ing from Miss Helen Hoopes, K. U., 
14, who is desirous that the attention of 
the girls who are now in college be 
called to the opportunities offered for 
research work in sociology and to the 
opportunities for salaried positions in 
social work. Many positions are not 
creditably filled in these lines because 
the women now filling them have not 
been sufficiently trained. 

Business took a bad slump immedi- 
ately after the declaration of war, but 
is reviving to such an extent that we 
are getting more calls than we are able 
to fill. One of our largest manufactur- 
ing concerns is considering taking one 
one of our most capable registrants as a 
salesman. The manager’s only objec- 
tion was: “Up to present writing we 
have never taken women as salesmen 
and I am not sure it is a good idea.” 
This doubt we are doing everything to 
remove. A large grocery brokerage 
firm in Kansas City called on us for two 
food demonstrators, and our two ap- 
plicants have been so successful that 
they have called on us for two more. 
Kansas City at present writing is “food 
mad.” There are classes in food values, 
food economies, food waste, etc., until 
one dislikes to read the newspapers for 
fear one has eaten the wrong thing for 
breakfast. 

We have at present two open posi- 
tions for dietitians. 

The Kansas City Branch has started 
classes in gardening, motor mechanics, 


* Red Cross, first aid, dietetics, wireless 


telegraphy, and clerical work. Each 
woman in Kansas City seems desirous 
of doing her “bit.” 
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COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OCCU- 
PATIONS 


209 Congress Building, Detroit 


MARY J. MALCOMSON, MANAGER 


The Detroit Collegiate Bureau has 
felt the effect of war conditions in an 
increase in the number of responsible 
business positions; a restlessness on the 
part of women now working who wish 
to seize the opportunity to enter a new 
field of work; a disposition to prepare 
for the future on the part of factories— 
to change plant conditions in readiness 
for an increase of women on the work- 
ing force; in the small returns from 
our membership campaign which was 
delayed at the request of some of the 
collegiate alumnae of the city. 

During the early part of May the 
following interesting positions have 
been filled through the Bureau: A 
young woman to organize and manage 
the collection department of a large 
real estate firm; a house mother for 
a summer camp for girls; a secretary to 
the foreign exports manager of a large 
manufacturing firm—(filled by a grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan, who 
had had business training). One young 
woman with three years in engineering 
at the University of Michigan—and 
who also had stenography—was placed 
with a large firm of architects at writ- 
ing specifications—at a larger salary 
than the firm had ever paid. The posi- 
tion of welfare worker in a large fac- 
tory, employing Polish girls chiefly, was 
filled by a splendid young woman, a 
native of Holland, who has had ex- 
perience in studying conditions and 
methods in immigration and agricul- 
ture in this country for her government. 
The Bureau has furnished a head for 
the woman’s division of the Detroit 
Labor Bureau, and recently has sent a 
young woman to the Rockford Motor 
Car Co., at $100 per month to put into 
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correct form their instructions to em- 
ployees. 

The Vocational Conference, held dur- 
ing April was successful although the 
attendance was not large. The talks 
were very practical. The meeting on 
April 14 for Business Women was ad- 
dressed by Miss Leah Bleazby, a Welles- 
ley graduate who has a very success- 
ful gift shop in the city; Miss Mary 
Groevner of the University of Michi- 
gan and Simmons College, who is in 
charge of the Educational Department 
of one of the large department stores 
in the city; and Mrs. B. McCurdy of 
the Y. W. C. A. employment bureau. 

On Saturday, April 21, the topic, 
“Opportunities for the Professional 
Woman,” was discussed by Miss Emily 
Butterfield, architect, who emphasized 
the point that although objections are 
made to women in this field because 
they cannot well supervise construction, 
these may be overcome by a partner- 
ship with a man or by men employes; 
by Dr. Mary Stevens, who deplored the 
fact that the number of women enter- 
ing medicine does not seems to be in- 
creasing, in spite of big opportunities 
by Mary Pogelson, dentist, who holds 
that dentistry will soon be a field of 
specialists and that woman has her 
special opportunities along the line of 
preventive work with children, and in 
the treatment of pyorrhea—lines which 
have in large part been neglected by men. 

“Secretarial Work,” the subject of 


the meeting for April 28, was treated 
from the angle of the executive secre- 
tary by Mrs. Evelyn Sherrill, who dis- 
cussed the many duties and qualifica- 
tions involved in such a position. Miss 
Janet Ramsey spoke for the Business 
Secretary giving many useful sugges- 
tions for the woman whose ambitions 
lie in this direction. Miss McGovern 
of the Y. W. C. A. told of the inter- 
esting work and the many opportunities 
for the Y. W. C. A. secretary. 
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tissue to the offices of THE JOURNAL, 934 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Wuat Is Epucation? By 
Ernest Carroll Moore, Profes- 
sor of Education in Harvard 
University Boston: Ginn & 
Company 
In this luminous and search- 

ing inquiry into knowledge and 
what it means Dr. Moore cham- 
pions more strenuously than ever 
the gradually widening belief 
that all education is for service 
and not for itself; that its social 
utility is its reason for being and 
that culture and practical effici- 
ency are complements of each 
other and must forever go to- 
gether. In a series of related 
essays he sets forth specifically 
what would seem every conceiv- 
able phase of the subject and in 
each instance leads on to the 
conclusion that “education is 
but a tool that men through the 
ages have shaped to meet their 
needs in living.” 

From this standpoint he nat- 
urally discredits the old doctrine 
of formal discipline which is yet 
held in high esteem by some of 
our institutions of learning. 
This doctrine is in his opinion 
the greatest foe to real progress 
that exists today and the harm 
that it has worked in our col- 
leges and lower schools is in- 


calculable. The formal exami- 
nation, the lesson of the same 
length for all pupils, the lecture 
system as it obtains generally 
are some of its manifestations 
whose results are mind-destroy- 
ing. The lecture especially he 
regards as the most apathy- 
breeding of all the indignities in- 
flicted upon a_ long-suffering 
pupilage. It is a one-sided 
thing absolutely, gratifying and 
important to the professor but 
stultifying to the pupil who is 
reduced to a mere copyist tak- 
ing what notes he can and hav- 
ing no time to think about what 
is being said from the platform. 
As our schools are supposed 
to exist primarily for the good 
of the student, it is time, he be- 
lieves, that the teacher got down 
from his pulpit vantage ground 
and occupied himself with the 
real business of teaching. 

But what is the real business 
of teaching? Dr. Moore sees it in 
a class-room where when discus- 
sions are held the teacher merely 
presides as chairman and allows 
the students to do the talking; 
a class-room where doing things 
takes the place of hearing a mon- 
ologue about them and where 
at all times the student is urged 
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to use his own mind. In sucha 
class-room the professor abases 
himself for the student. His 
work and worth are revealed in 
what the student is actually do- 
ing. He gives up the idea of 
forming minds and accepts the 
humble but more effective task 
of informing them and helping 
to set them free to work out for 
themselves the things that they 
alone are capable of doing. 

This of course is the opposite 
of formal training and may be 
termed content training, the im- 
portance of which even Plato 
emphasized. It is the solution 
Dr. Moore believes of education 
in a democracy. The first pur- 
pose of education in a democ- 
racy is to set minds free and the 
best way to do this is to ener- 
gize them with methods and ma- 
terial of the highest human and 
and practical interest. 

The activity of vocational 
guidance receives the enthusias- 
tic commendation one would ex- 
pect. A movement whose func- 
tion is to help young people find 
their callings is in direct line 
with the author’s sympathy, but 
he deplores the misuse of the 
word “vocation” which etymo- 
logically and in its real sense 
means “calling.” ‘That is what 
Fichte meant when he wrote 
“The Vocation of Man,” and 
other writers and educators 
have given it a similar meaning. 
The “training for a gainful oc- 
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cupation” definition so common- 
ly accepted has caused the word 
to degenerate. By vocational 
training is not meant trade-train- 
ing but training for expert citi- 
zenship. A man’s vocation is 
the important thing he sets him- 
self to do in life whether it be 
letters, arts, arms or industry; 
his avocation is a side-issue. 

“What Is Education?” is an 
extremely readable book—clear, 
trenchant, well thought out, ably 
presented. It is the most inter- 
esting book in this line of 
thought the present reviewer has 
encountered in a long time. 
Whether one is a formalist or 
entertains the more liberal be- 
lief of the day it is a book that 
should be on his library shelf 
for its dynamic stimulation to 
for its power to stimulate and 
its hopeful philosophy. 


THe GREEK SPIRIT 


By Kate Stephens. New York: 


The Sturgis and Walton Com- 
pany. Price $1.50 net. 


There is a certain fascination 
in reading about the ancient 
Greeks. Their spirit has shed 
so radiant a light through the 
ages that cultured mankind has 
grown to regard them especially 
in the realm of philosophy as 
the most potent force that ever 
existed “to lift the souls of men.” 
From century to century Greek 
life has been interpreted to us 
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by men and women of various 
countries, but each new writer 
has seemed to visualize that life 
from a different angle and has 
recreated it in such fashion that 
the subject presents a sort of 
perennial freshness. 

Miss Stephens’ contribution is 
intended for the general reader 
who has not the time to make 
any real study of Greek life and 
character, but who nevertheless 
would like an acquaintance with 
a civilization so rich and illumi- 
nating. She has_ condensed 
therefore into this compact lit- 
tle volume the principal facts 
concerning the whole field of 
Greek thought and activity. Lit- 
erature, politics, the democracy 
of the Greek state, the evolution 
of the Greek religions, the sweet 
singers of Hellas, her philoso- 
phers, her magic, her myths, her 
race spirit, all are discussed with 
the interpretive power of one 
long familiar with these things, 
and with a purity of taste that 
will commend itself to the most 
discriminating. 

In a book of this sort there is 
much necessary allusion to stub- 
born historical facts but Miss 
Stephens has enlivened such pas- 
sages with trenchant comment 
sometimes in jocular vein. 
Where the mind may soar in its 
appreciation she gives us broad 
outlines, masses of lights and 
shades, word pictures of unfor- 
gettable beauty, as “the elegiac 


current of time flowing through 
the dark forest of later centuries 
brought down few petals of the 
splendid roses of Lesbos that 
Sappho sang, and only broken 
stems of the barbed nettles of 
Archilochus.” 

The fifty years before the in- 
vasion by Macedonia receives as 
is usual with writers on Greece 
the greater emphasis but the 
thoughtful reader will follow 
quite as interestedly the story of 
the decline and Miss Stephens’ 
serious, careful inquiry into just 
how and in what measure the 
various agencies were instru- 
mental in bringing it about. “It 
seems” she says “that the spirit 
of a people is moral and vigor- 
ous while finding itself but 
when that incentive is with- 
drawn there is apt to be a relaxa- 
tion of the moral forces. After 
the invasion the siren-song of 
self-indulgence sapped the Doric 
severity of the Hellene’s char- 
acter. All real progression of 
the Greek state ended with the 
establishment of Macedonian su- 
premacy 338 years before 
Christ.” 

Miss Stephens as have others 
finds in the American people cer- 
tain likenesses to the old Hel- 
lenes. The dean of Greek letters 
in America has mentioned as 
some of their qualities in com- 
mon, elasticity of spirits, quick 
perception, directness of action, 
audacity, inventiveness and a 
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versatile many-sidedness. Still 
another quality which an Eng- 
lish scholar has dwelt upon she 
finds applicable to the American, 
—a natural expansiveness, a wish 
to enter into kindly relations with 
those one meets; to exchange a 
pleasant word or utter a fleet- 
ing emotion to chance passersby. 
“And in the instincts of his soul, 
whether American or Hellene” 
says Miss Stephens “the world is 
fresh. There is no sentimental 
melancholia, no hazy inanities.” 
We have as had that incompar- 
able people she believes, “the 
courage and endurance that 
lights the countenance of eternal 
youth.” 


Script OF THE SUN 


Verses by Mabel Parker Huddle- 
ston, President New York City 
Branch, A. C. A. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The verses contained in this 
slender volume _ represent a 
union of feeling, observation 
and delicate fancy, and are par- 
ticularly characterized by happy 
analogies between nature’s phe- 
nomena and _ human iove. 
Throughout the pages are 
charming sayings as “a chime 
of muffled bells” in “With a 
Hyacinth in Bud”; “peaks in 
shimmering hoods of blue,” in 
“The Lover Tells of the Song 
in His Heart”; and “what sud- 
den ecstacy has moved the 
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trees,” in “Northwest.” And in 
the little apostrophe to a lake 
there is also a pretty thought 
worth quoting: 


“Is it not pain of all upon thee 
poured 

To hold a part so narrow? Wouldst 
not break 

Thy wooded boundaries for the 
wide sky’s sake, 

To flood with azure glen and val- 
ley broad?” 


Mrs. Huddleston has found 
the best vehicle of expression 
for her thought in the lyric 
form, but some of her longer 
poems including the vers libre 
of which there are a few are 
done with almost equal skill. 
One of these, “After Reading 
‘Patterns’ by James Oppen- 
heim,” is sane, thoughtful crit- 
icism in attractive guise and 
another, “ Northern Lights,” 
contains a Whitmanesque figure 
in unforgettable words. 


THE SHINING ADVENTURE 
By Dana Burnet. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.30 
net. 


This is the story of a small, 
modern, Sir Galahad who lived 
on Gramercy Park, in New 
York—a square filled with trees 
and flowers, enclosed with a 
high picket fence of iron and 
set in the midst of a closely- 
packed and busy portion of the 
city. Every one who lives in 
New York knows, and the visi- 
tor soon learns the story of the 
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gift of this “little green coun- 
try” to the city by a wealthy 
man, who made the proviso that 


only persons residing on the 


park should be entitled to its 
use. These favored few re- 
ceive keys admitting them to 
its sacred precincts. It was 
just this matter of the keys and 
the privileged people, and the 
non-privileged children looking 
so wistfully through the pickets, 
that disturbed this brave little 
knight, who was the true son of 
a father who had died for a 
principle. So one day armed 
with a trusty tin sword and a 
treasure-bag of pennies he fared 
forth from his stately home to 
buy the park and go about re- 
dressing human wrongs. 

To the reviewer of this book 
who once lived on Gramercy 
park and saw with her own eyes 
from some secluded seat under 
leafy boughs the knight’s “tat- 
terdemalion who laid hot cheeks 
to the iron fences and longed 
for miracles to melt them 
away,” there is a powerful and 
significant appeal in these pages 
for “more country in the city” 
where no barriers may be raised 
to keep out the little denizens 
of O’Connor’s alley; but where 
children may have an equal 
chance to learn something of 
that beauty which is their natur- 
al craving. 

The playground movement in 
the great cities is doing much 


to bring about a happier child- 
hood and a better citizenhsip. 
Books such as this will stimulate 
the movement. Hood’s “Song 
of the Shirt” brought speedy 
legislation in behalf of the gar- 
ment workers of England—a 
legislation which years of press 
and platform agitation had 
failed to accomplish. 


Tue Gory or Tor, 


By Edna Dean Proctor. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The fresh, vigorous creative 
mind of Edna Dean Proctor at 
more than eighty years is evi- 
denced by this latest volume of 
her verse which is dedicated to 
“toilers everywhere.” The open- 
ing poem from which the book 
takes its title is an inspiring 
paean the stirring sweep of 
whose lines is a spur to energy: 


“For sloth is death and stress is 
life in all God’s realms that are, 
And the joy of the limitless heavens 
is the whirl of star with star!” 

* * * # 4 * 
Far from the lair it has led us—far 

from the gloom of the cave, 

’Till lo, we are lords of Nature, in- 
stead of her crouching slave! 

And slowly it brings us nearer to the 
ultimate soul of things: 

We are weighing the atoms and 
wedding the seas, and cleaving the 
air with wings; 

And draining the tropic marshes 
where death hath lain in wait, 
And piercing the polar solitudes, for 

all their icy state; 

And luring the subtle electric flame 
to set us free from the clod. 

© toiling Brothers, the earth 
around, we are working together 
with God! 

There are other poems in 
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virile vein and some charming 
fancies of the Omaha Indians, 
but to quote adequately would 
be to ravish two-thirds of this 
book from its covers. 


THE Book oF THE PEONY 


By Mrs’ Edward Harding. 
Philadelphia: The J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. Price, $6.00. 


Cultivating a peony garden 
seems the most alluring occu- 
pation in the world after reading 
this beautiful book, which is in 
reality an art publication with its 
magnificent colored plates, its 
fine paper and binding. To those 
of us who know only two or 
three kinds of peony the vari- 
ous enchanting forms represent- 
ed here, from the Japanese rose 
crown type with its Elizabethan 
ruff to the lemon-colored solfa- 
tare and the rare p. lutea looking 
“like a glorified buttercup,” seem 
almost too wonderful to bloom 
in real gardens, but Mrs. Hard- 
ing tells all about them in the 
text, explaining their evolution 
from the more primitive kinds, 
and the reader is thus made fully 
acquainted with a flower that for 
sheer splendor of appearance 
threatens very seriously the 
rose’s regnancy. Indeed in many 
gardens and on lawns the peony 
is now given first place as the 
foliage remains an ornament 


long after the flowers have 
ceased blooming, which is not 
true of the rose. 

The history and mythology of 
the peony occupy several pages 
and it is rather surprising to 
learn that as early as 1629 there 
were six varieties. The first 
printed picture of the peony ap- 
peared in 1484 and Mrs. Hard- 
ing has reproduced this as well 
as a page of quaint reading from 
Gerard’s Herbal published in 
England in 1597. There is also 
a map showing the countries to 
which the peony is native. 

The greater part of the book 
is taken up with instruction in 
peony culture. Mrs. Harding 
who has one of the finest peony 
gardens in the country and whose 
knowledge is born of experience 
spares no details in making the 
reader acquainted with the 
methods acquainted with the 
her such marvelous results. She 
tells how to buy the seeds or 
bulbs; to select the varieties for 
a given location; to prepare the 
soil; to protect and care for the 
young plants and, what is most 
important to peony growers how 
to prolong the period of blos- 
soming from the ordinary week 
or ten days to six or seven 
weeks,—almost as long a time 
as the rose period. 

The book is not only an ex- 
ceptionally interesting and au- 
thentic work, but is, its publish- 
ers claim, the only one in ex- 
istence on the peony alone. 
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THe NEw INTERIOR 
By Hazel H. Adler. New York: 


The Century Company. Price $3.00 
net. 


In this comprehensive work 
of over three hundred pages on 
interior decorating Mrs. Adler 
proves the absurdity of the pre- 
vailing opinion that Americans 
are as yet an inartistic people 
and must look to older countries 
for the best work in arts and 
crafts. In decorative textiles, 
old hand-weaving, tapestries, 
wrought silver, ceramics, porce- 
lains and potteries they are be- 
coming widely known and their 
work among artists and connois- 
seurs is highly appreciated. They 
have won honors and prizes in 
exhibitions abroad, where quite 
generally they have _ received 
greater recognition than at home. 
Only recently a distinguished 
critic has declared the old Per- 
sian-blue perfected a short time 
since in the Durant kilns, estab- 
lished by Jeanne Durant Rice of 
New York, to be the real solu- 
tion of the old process—an ab- 
solutely faithful color that the 
French have striven for years to 
produce but without success. 

The new American art-crafts- 
manship is the result of the con- 
certed effort of groups of artists 
here and there to make the 
American people realize the pos- 
sibilities of national expression 
in their homes. It seeks to do 


away with the ugly and cumber- 
some and unfit in the old art and 
to substitute new and character- 
istic notes. It seeks also to take 
our homes out of the “brown 
ambiguity” into which they have 
fallen, as a natural reaction from 
the horrors of post-bellum days, 
and to vitalize their neutrality 
with bright but harmonious 
touches of color. For this pur- 
pose charts have been worked 
out showing color relations pre- 
cisely as one works out har- 
monies in music. 

The book covers every con- 
ceivable phase of indoor decora- 
tion. It has fascinating sugges- 
tions for the city home and 
apartment, the large country 
house, the bungalow, the simple 
country cottage. Entire interiors 
have been planned with thought- 
ful consideration and the delight- 
ful new ways of dealing with 
dining rooms, with children’s 
rooms and out-of-door rooms 
will be found especially interest- 
ing. 

The book has wonderful illus- 
trations, many of them in color. 
A window grouping with Chin- 
ese green velvet hangings is 
something to dream about, and 
every reader will wish to repro- 
duce in her own home the read- 
ing nook in that of Jeanne Du- 
rant Rice. A diagram of the 
Taylor color-chart is included 
and will prove useful to those 
who may wish to experiment 
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with this comparatively new idea. 


CoMMUNITY DRAMA AND Pa- 
GEANTRY 


By Mary Porter Beegle, Barnard 
College, and Jack Randall Craw- 
ford, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. Price, $2.50. 


This highly interesting book is 
by two experts in the field of 
pageantry production. Miss 
Beegle whose work is well- 
known in the east was organiz- 
ing chairman of the Shake- 
spearan celebration in New York 
city, and Mr. Crawford has pro- 
duced many beautiful pageants. 
Together and separately they 
have given courses of instruction 
on the subject in the summer 
school at Dartmouth college. 

The general reader will find 
‘pleasure in the work as it is 
entertainingly written and full 
of interest, but to the would-be 
writer or producer of pageants 
it will prove a veritable mine of 
useful information. One is in- 
structed how to prepare the pag- 
eant book, to adjust its various 
parts, arrange the dialogue, the 
dances, music and pantomime 
and is shown step by step, how 
the episodes and interludes build 
up the idea. He is also initiated 
into the mysteries of illusion and 
made acquainted with all known 
The public should have a sense 


Pageant subjects are suggested, 
some of which are exceedingly 


good and would bear expansion 


into fine dramas, and there are 
many useful hints as to suitable 
music, for the authors believe 
that to be genuinely successful 
the music should be written 
especially for the pageant. They 
argue and rightly that old music 
has old associations and often 
detracts from real enjoyment of 
a production as well as from its 
artistic value. In pageant music- 
writing therefore they see a fine 
field for the gifted amateur and 
suggest competitions to bring out 
talent. This idea has been tried 
at Stratford-on-Avon and other 
places with marked success. 

The chapter on organization is 
especially valuable as it covers 
the ground completely from the 
first “advance work” to the 
proper provision for guests at 
the pageant grounds. It even 
anticipates possible exigencies 
and meets them with detailed 
suggestion. 

In addition there are seventy- 
six pages of important bibliog- 
raphies. As the history of the 
pageant can be found only 
through a scattered field, the 
labor involved in this thoughtful 
inclusion of books and articles 
upon every phase of pageantry 
must have beerr considerable. 
of gratefulness that so compre- 
hensive a reference is now avail- 
tricks of the outdoor stage. 
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able for those who wish to pur- 
sue the subject further. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAysS 


By Four Authors. Garden City, 
L. I. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Price 75 cents net. 


“The one-act play has found 
refuge and encouragement in 
the experimental theatres and 
among the amateurs,” says Mr. 
Walter Pritchard Eaton in his 
interesting introduction to this 
small book. “It is an ally of 
the amateurs and the innovators, 
but for that very reason perhaps 
it is the form which will bear 
the most watching for signs of 
imagination and for flashes of 
insight and interpretative gen- 
ius.” 

Such signs are readily recog- 
nizable in the four one-act plays 
here presented. These plays 
were selected for publication as 
examples of the dramatic ma- 
terial the Washington Square 
organization, a pioneer in the 
field of the Little Theatre, is 
producing, and if they are in 
reality fair examples, the public 
certainly is receiving its money’s 
worth. They are not only fresh, 
sincere and convincing but each 
in its way has a special claim to 
distinction. All four have had 
successful stage careers. 


“Eugenically Speaking,” by 
Edward Goodman, the director 
of the Washington Square Play- 
ers, is an ingenious, amusing, 
witty conceit with a social ap- 
plication, and ‘“Helena’s Hus- 
band,” by Philip Moeller, a 
modern version of the domestic 
life of Helen and Menelaus, is 
equally delicious in humor but 
lacks the crisp clarity of the 
former play. “Overtones,” by 
Alice Gerstenberg, is in several 
respects a play of remarkable 
quality. It is full of exquisite 
satire, has the element of abso- 
lute novelty and shows construc- 
tive skill of no mean order; but 
as a really perfect one-act play, 
that is, one of episodic complete- 
ness as well as excellent con- 
tent, “The Clod,” by Lewis 
Beach, leads all the rest. It is 
comparable to the best of this 
type by Synge or Lord Dun- 
sany, for not only is it flawless 
in arrangement, sharply and 
clearly drawn, but from the 
first to the last line it is of ex- 
citing dramatic interest. 

It is hoped that the Washing- 
ton Square Players will give out 
other plays to the reading pub- 
lic. They now have in their 
repertoire, it is announced, thir- 
ty-two plays of which twenty 
are by American writers. The 
four discussed in this review 
are by Americans. 
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FERRY HALL 


FOR GIRLS 


MAGINE a wooded campus on a bluff over- 
looking Lake Michigan, a park of twelve acres 
of picturesque ravines and brooks, with fine 
bracing air blowing through the trees. Place 
this campus in a residential center known for its 
homes of wealth and culture, twenty-eight miles 
from Chicago. Then you can get a suggestion of the 
superb location of Kerry Hall, the school for girls 
and young women at Lake Forest, Illinois. 
Here is a mid-western institution with the scholastic 
standing of the best Eastern schools—considered so 
by the strongest Eastern women’s colleges, which 
give it certificate privileges. The mental life of the 
schcol calls for that self-mastery of a girl’s mind 
which commands concentration on the immediate 
task. Once she has gained this there is no need to 
worry about the quality of her intellectual fire. 


The curriculum embraces four years of high-school 
work and college preparation, two years of junior- 
college work, and special courses in music, expres- 
sion, domestic arts ard science. The proximity to 
Chicago enables the girls to take advantage of the 
cultural opportunities of that city. 

Ferry Hall stands for a vital type of practical 
Christianity that gives a peculiar tone to the school, 
easily recognized by visitors and acknowledged by 
the hundreds of purposeful women scattered among 
its alumnae in practically all the important cities of 
the United States. 


The beauty and extent of the campus lure the girls 
to an active outdoor life. A well-equipped gymna- 
sium, with a large modern swimming pcol, furnishes 
opportunity for supervised exercise. The physical 
director and a trained nurse have constant oversight 
of the girls’ physical condition. An artesian 
well guarantees the purity of the water. 


Ferry Hall is a splendid school for the girl who 
wants the intellectual training of the Eastern schools 
plus the advantages of an ideal mid-western location. 


A word of inquiry will bring details. Address 
THE PRINCIPAL, Box E, Lake Forest, 





The Homestead 


HILLSIDE 


Founded by Elizabeth H. Mead, 1883 
NORWALK, CONN. 


A school for girls, in a picturesque town, one hour from 
New York. From primary to college. Two residence houses, 


i separate School House and Gymnasium. 


Admits by certificate to the leading colleges. Attractive 
General and Special Courses for girls who do not enter 
college. Practical Course in Household Science. Girls 


ii receive actual training in second residence house, the Lodge. 


t Study of theindividual girl. Protection against overstrain, 
‘a but insistence on thorough work. Booklet on request. 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A. B., Vassar ( 
Vida Hunt Francis, B. L.. Smith: Principals 


June Fete of the Senior Department 


The American People appreci- 
ate Poetry. They like 


Lilies of the Valley 


A Tremendous Poetical Success 


By Percival W. Wells 
Author of The Son of Man 


51 Love Poems : Finely Illustrated 
$1.00 postpaid 
Bartlett Publishing €o. Wantagh, N. Y. 


The New York School of 


Philanthropy 
Edward T. Devine, Director 


A Professional School 
Of Graduate Rank 
Afhliated with Columbia University 
Training Men and Women 
For Positions in Social Work 


Current Announcements Sent on Request 


105 East 22nd Street, New York City 


BROWNELL HALL OMAHA 


Nebraska 
College Preparatory School for Girls 


Members of the class of 1916 have been ac- 
cepted at Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar. 
Wellesley and Western Universities. 


ADVANCED COURSES FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Exceptional Advantages in Music and 
Household Arts. 


Rt. Rev. A. L. Williams, D. D.. President 
Miss Euphemia Johnson. Principal 


Milwaukee-Downer College 
A Standard College for Women 


Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 


A College Preparatory School 
for Girls 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. Address Registrar 


The Burnham School 


for Girls 


NORTHAMPTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877 
Opposite Smith College Campus 


Miss HELEN E. THOMPSON . - Headmistress 


NATIONAL TRAINING SYSTEM 


Of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations 


A Two Year GRADUATE COURSE of 
Training for EXECUTIVEPOSITIONS 


First Year - Non-resident 
Second Year - Resident at the 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
New York City 
For all information Address 
SECRETARIAL DEPARTMENT 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


The Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy 
Summer Session, June 20-July 27 


Four Credit Courses; Special Recrea- 
tion Course; Field Work; 
Visits of Inspection; 


The Social Exchange 

ge EE 
The services of this exchange are offered 
without fee to qualified persons seeking 


positions in social work, and to organiza- 
tions in search of competent workers. 


For information, address the Dean, 
2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Fifteenth Year Opens October 1, 1917 


In writing advertisers please mention the Journal of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 

















